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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 





Bryant. 


An Important New Book by Donald G. Mitchell. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. with 90 Illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 

Mr. Mitchell’s new book covers the literature of our country from Captain John Smith to William Cullen 
The author has for many years made a special study of the fountain-heads of American letters, and 
this wide and intimate scholarship has combined with his personal knowledge of most of the i fig- 
ures of half a century ago to create a peculiarly understanding and comprehensive sympathy with his subject. 
The illustrations comprise a really remarkable coliection of portraits and views, many of them exceedingly rare. 





J. M. BARRIE’S LATEST BOOKS. 


sincere it seems almost sacrilege to praise its art.’’ 


Two notable books from the pen of Mr. Barrie were published during the fall, each of them unique in quality and 
character. The first of these, ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ” (Fifth Edition, 1 characterized 
by Joel Chandler Harris as *‘ A work of fiction as original as it is 
(Fourth Edition, 12mo, $1.25), possesses an equal interest, though of an altogether different kind. It is an affectionate 
and exquisitely delicate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s mother, of which the New York Examiner says: “It is so tender and so 


, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50), has been 
fascinating.”” The other book, “ Margaret Ogilvy" 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor George Saintsbury. Each volume crown 8vo. 
In this important series, the purpose of which i is to consider Europe as being, for intellectual and spiritual 


(In Press.) 


written by Edmund Gosse, Walter H. Pollock, H. D. Traill, and other well-known writers. 





commemoration ode on the occasion of the seeq 


THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems. By Henry Van Dyke. 

‘Thilo books of eatlogted pavee 1218 bes 2 gpont interest to all De. Van Dahan snptenn en the Sent ebynoal poetry that 

has come from his pen. The most notable feature of its contents is the title poem, which was read by the pager tort wy 
uicentennial celebration 


12mo, $1.50. 


of Princeton 


was characterized by Prof. Edward Dowden as “‘ a permanent contribution to English literature.” 





AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 

From a French Point of View. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* He has seen the surface of things so clearly, has painted 
it so skilfully, that he is sure to be widely read.’’ — New 
York Tribune. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE 

MONTIJO, 

By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 12mo, $1.50. 

The author of the popular series of memoirs of ‘‘ The 
Famous Women of the French Court’’ begins with this vol- 
ume an elaborate study of the history of France during the 
reign of Napoleon III. 

NANCY NOON. 

By Benjamin Swift. 12mo, $1.50. 

“*One of the strongest books of the season—a great rough 

diamond.’’— Boston Herald. 





AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 

And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Mer- 

edith. 12mo, $1.25. 

** A book, as may well be believed from the name of its 
author, admirable in style, deep in thought, and finished in 
treatment.’’— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
By E. W. Hornung. Ivory Series. 16mo, 75 cents, 
“* Partly humorous, partly tragic, and altogether novel and 
interesting.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


THAT FIRST AFPAIR. 
By J. A. Mitchell, Editor of New York “ Life,” and 
author of ‘Amos Judd."’ Ilustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
** Delightful of how short stories should be writ- 
ten. The volume is readable from cover to cover.””— New 
York Tribune. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Houghton, [lifflin & Co.’s New Books 


MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. 
By his daughter, Rose Hawrnorne Laturor. With a new Portrait of Hawthorne. 1 vol., crown 8yo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

Every addition to our knowledge of Hawthorne is peculiarly welcome. Admiration for his genius has caused 
many a reader to wish for fuller information concerning him asa man. His daughter in this book gives numerous 
glimpses of him, especially as a father, which will be very gratifying. Her pride and delight in him will find 
sympathetic appreciation in a host of Hawthorne’s admirers. Her charming book covers the family life in Salem, 
Lenox, and Concord; the term of Hawthorne’s residence in Liverpool as United States Consul from 1853 to 1858; 
his years of travel in France and Italy, 1858-1860; and his last years in Concord, 1860-1864. 


[March 16, 

















THE MYCENAEAN AGE. 
A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. 

By Dr. Curestos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Excavations at Mycenae, and J. Irvine 
Mawartt, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. With an Introduction by Dr. WitHELM 
DérrrecD, a Map, Plans, Tables, and over 150 Illustrations, including many full-page plates. 1 vol., 
large 8vo, bound very handsomely, $6.00. 

This important book offers a reasonably complete survey of Mycenaean culture, and registers the most signifi- 
cant results of Mycenaean research down to the present time. Its illustrations offer the reader and stadent just’ 
the apparatus needed to vivify their appreciation of primitive Greek life and art. An Introduction by Dr. Dérp- 
feld, the eminent discoverer of Mycenaean Troy, adds to the value of the work. The volume is of the same high 
order as Schliemann’s and Lanciani’s works. 





A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. 
A Novel. By Herzn Cuoarte Prince, author of “The 
Story of Christine Rochefort.” 16mo, $1.25. 


The “* Chatelaine ” is born in Europe, lives for some years 
in America, her husband and father taking part in the War 


4 written, and promises to be as popular as ‘* Chris- 
tine Rochefort.”’ 


UPON THE TREE-TOPS. 

By Oxtve Tuorne Mixter, author of “In Nesting 
Time,” “ Bird-Ways,” “ Little Brothers of the Air,” 
etc. Illustrated by J.Carter Bearp. 1 vol.,16mo, 
$1.25. 

Mrs. Miller devotes this book to birds that haunt trees and 





THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. 
A Novel. By Henry James, author of “ The Portrait 
of a Lady,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

This is a novel of English characters and scenes, told with 
the high perfection of manner and the fascination of style 
which mark the best work of Mr. James. It is one of the most 
interesting of that series of novels with which he has charmed 
all appreciative readers and enriched English literature. 


MISS ARCHER ARCHER. 

By Crara Louise Burnnam, author of “The Wise 
Woman,” “Sweet Clover,” “The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll,” “ Next Door,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham's large circle of readers will gladly welcome 
this new and very readable story. The scene is partly on the 
coast of Maine, partly at an old ‘* before-the-war ’’ homestead 
in Virginia. Some chapters take in Fortress Monroe, Hygeia 
Hotel, and Washington. 





THE SPIRIT OF AN ILLINOIS TOWN and THE LITTLE RENAULT. 
By Mary Harrwe.t Catuerwoop, author of “The Lady of Fort St. John,” “The Chase of St. Castin,” 
“Old Kaskaskia,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
The first story relates to the Illinois of about two generations ago. The interesting narrative is lighted up 
with the charming heroine, the Spirit of the Illinois town. “The Little Rénault” is a touching episode of Tonty’s 
life in Ilinois in 1680. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


Houghton, [lifflin & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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DoDD, MEAD & COMPANY’s NEW Books. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD'S 


THE GREAT K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. 
By the author of “ The Hon. Peter Sterling.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A New Novel by BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of “ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


HILDA STRAFFORD. 
A California Story. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
Ths be ho Bens Hone cine, nt Die oeenten Dee ee te ee eee eee, The story is full of 
interest and the picturesque charm which must attach to California. Miss Harraden’s recent residence in California has given 


to the story a peculiar interest. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES. 
By Epmunp Goss, author of “Critical Kit Kats,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 














THE DOMINANT NOTE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, author of “ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CHARITY CHANCE. CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS. 
By Watrer Raymonp, author of “* Love and Quiet Life,” Max Pemperroy, author of “‘ A Puritan’s Wife,’’ “ Little 
ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Haguenct,” “An Impregnable City,” etc. 12mo, cloth, ue 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1897. 
Edited by Freprrick G. Ariato, F.R.G.S., etc. An exhaustive book of references for all writers and readers 
of books. About 300 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
CHUN TI-KUNG. A PEARL OF THE REALM. 


His Life and Adventures. A Novel. By Cuaupz A. Rees. | A Story of Nonsuch Palace in the Reign of CharlesI. By 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Anna L. Giyxn. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


IN GOLDEN SHACKLES. THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. 
A Novel. By “ Arren,”’ author of ** Majesty of Man,” etc, | A Story. By Berrnam Mirrorp, author of “ The White 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Shield,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
A monthly theological magazine. Edited by W. Ropertson Nicoxt, M.A., LL.D., and Coartes Curnpert HALL, 
D.D. Clergymen and others interested in a scholarly theological journal should send for a specimen copy. 
Single copy, 25 cents; per year, $3.00. 


THE BOOKMAN, A LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Book lovers will be interested in a monthly illustrated magazine that is devoted exclusively to literature and its 
progress in America and land. No person who lays claim to culture and wide reading can afford to be 
without Taz Booxman. Single copy, 20 cents; per year, $2.00. 


MODERN METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
By George Wuitrretp Meap. With an Introduction by the Rev. Caartes L. Tompson, D.D., President of 
the Open and Institutional Church League, United States of America. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Cmer Contents: Church Members: What Are They ? — Reaching People Outside of the Church.— Personal Work.— 
ed oo ay nang Choirs.— Young People’s Society.— Open Air Work.— Men's Clubs.— Athletics.— Church 


LITERARY ANECDOTES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Being contributions toward a literary history of the period. Edited by W. Roserrson Nicoxt, M.A., LL.D., 

and Tuomas J. WISE. 
Vol. II. 8vo, cloth, $8.00 (limited edition). Fully illustrated, with facsimile reproductions of manuscripts, ete. 

Carer Conrents: A Fairy Tale by Charlotte Bronté.— Mrs. Browning and Her Scarcer Books. — Carlyle, by Mrs. 
Browning.— George Eliot’s Easay on George Meredith.— Walter Savage Landor’s Letter to Emerson.—A Study in Tennyson. 
—John Keats.—The Scarcer Works of Swinburne.—Emily Augustus Patmore.—A Commonplace Book of Edward Fitzgerald. 
— The Suppressed Works of Rudyard Kipling. 

This is a volume of the highest interest to students of Victorian literature and belles-lettres. The high standard maintained 
by the authors of the first volume has been, it is generally conceded, sustained in this second volume, and the book should prove 
of the greatest interest to literary students generally. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW MONTHLY OPEN COURT. 





** More admirable than ever 
if that were possible.””— 
R. M. Wenley, University of 
Michigan. 





Large Octavo, 64 Pages. 


‘DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE, 
AND THE EXTENSION 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT IDEA. 


Single Copies, 10 cents. 





‘Must express my admira- 
tion of its fine appearance,” 
— Hon. C. C. Bonney, Presi- 
dent ‘* World’s Congresses,” 


Annually, One Dollar. 





RECENT AND CURRENT CONTENTS: 
Reports of Professor Tiele’s GIFFORD LECTURES, now in progress in Glasgow. 
THE NEXT PAPAL CONCLAVE. Professor Fiamingo, Rome. 
THE TRINITY IDEA. Persian and Norse Religions. Illustrated articles. Dr. Paul Carus. 
ON TRADE AND USURY. Martin Luther. A powerful castigation of trusts, ete. 
SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Carl Heinrich Cornill, Professor in Kénigsberg. 
A CONTROVERSY ON BUDDHISM. Rev. Shaku Soyen, Japan; Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago; Dr, 


F. F. Ellinwood, New York. 


THE CENTENARY OF THEOPHILANTHROPY. 


Dr. Moncure D. Conway, London. 


LAMARCK, and NEO-LAMARCKIANISM. Professor A. S. Packard, Brown University. 
IS THERE MORE THAN ONE BUDDHISM? In Reply to Dr. Ellinwood, H. Dharmapala, Ceylon. 
PYTHAGORAS. Dr. Moritz, Cantor, Heidelberg. (April or May.) 
THE RELIGION OF ISLAM. Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, Paris. With portrait. (April.) 

N. B.— Forthcoming numbers will have articles by Tolstoi on Money, translations of Luther’s Sermons, essays on 
Ethnological Jurisprudence by Post, illustrated articles on Comparative Religion, biographies of great scientists with 


portraits, recreations, etc., etc. 


For sale on all newstands. Remittances should be by postal or express order. 








IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. 


By Ernst Macu, Professor of the History 


and Theory of Inductive Science in the University of Vienna. Pages 


xi—208, 37 cuts, cloth, $1.25. One of the fundamental research works in modern psychology. 
“A wonderfully original little book. . . Like every thing he writes, a work of genius.””— Prof. W. James, Harvard. 


Send for catalogue of Professor Mach’s works. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. 
By Ricnarp Wacner. A Novelette. With photo- 
= of Mr. Rédig’s noted painting of Beethoven. 
ages 40, extra paper, boards, 50 cents. 

The present little novel, selected as a type of Wagner’s lit- 
erary productions, is a rare story, and gives, under the guise 
of a conversation with Beethoven, Wagner's views of musical 
art. This is the only separate form, in English or German, in 
which the novel is obtainable. 





THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 

By Prof. C. H. Connrii. Popular Sketches from Old 
Testament History. Frontispiece (in cloth edition 
only), Michael Angelo’s Moses. Second Edition. 

xv.—193, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 
“Dr. Cornill’s fascination and charm of style loses nothing in this 
teen ere, et 
ay ts — and their lasting contribution to Israel’s re- 
ligion and as doubtless he never did before.’’— Rabbi 

Jeeurn Brows in The Eaform Advocate 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Gustav Freytac. Now translated for the first time from the famous Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit. 


26 illustrations. Pages 130, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Freytag’s Luther is more than biography of the great Reformer. » ne pout oi 
Ebene 9 dep aaneediolion of the the man without equal in literature. ee 


import and mission i ersal 
in univ 


from famous and engravings. 


ANCIENT INDIA, 

Its Language and Religions. By Prof. H. OLDENBERG, 
of Kiel. Pages ix.-110, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 
Contains (1) The Study of Sanskrit ; (2 The Religion of 

the Veda; (3) Buddbians 

Matter divested of its technical form 

sotnonty i cea 2 a welcome 

Sot sarees et oan oo te ln 

with wi 

ravaging Bombay.”’— New Orleans | aay 


saat rong SECULARISM. A Confession of Faith. 





Guth: of lathe 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 
By Dr. Pavut Carus. Fifth Edition. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 35 cents. 


ie wish at men erence 

be recommended to read this work.’’ at Ee 
“ Admirably fitted to be a handbook for the single or 

classes.”"— The Critic (New York). 


By Grorez Jacos Horyoaks. Pages xiii.-146, cloth, 50 cts. 


J. Holyoake is a and scholarly thinker, and his exposition of secularism will be read with interest by all followers of 


cutguicssaineaete ae hicago Evening Post. 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


eSercrrmae.corahaiwe eww 
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POPULAR 
BOOKS 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 


POPULAR 
PRICES 


New and Recent Publications by Rand, McNally & Co. 





IN PRESS. 


By B. E. J. CAPES. The Great Prize 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mill of Silence. 35. 

Devil’s Dice. on WILLIAM La QUEUX. 12mo, cloth, 

A Modern Corsair. 27,00%, BICHARD HENRY 
aeeaaanl clam BivAGR 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


In the Days of Drake. } 


J. 8. FLETCHER. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The Eye of the Sun. 32 
The Incendiary. 7. 44a Ae 
Fascination of the k King. forse soo 
Evolution of Dodd’s Sister. on,2%orre 


W. EASTMAN. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Series ht . ° 
And a New ) «Cranes Fuente five cent Paper Books, including eleven Novels by COL. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, Others to 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Arkansas Planter. 32,052 BEAD. 12mo, 
uncut, $1.25. 

An American Nobleman. *,(01" 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Under Three Flags. By TAYLOR & & THOITS. 


AS STILLWELL ED- 


Sons and Fathers. The Great $10,000 


Prize Story. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Rosemary and Rue. By AMESE fu Mito=. 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN. 
Told inthe, Hills. RRs 


Fontenay the Swordsman. yr. au BomeosEy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Send for Catalogue of 
THE GLOBE LIBRARY 
containing over 
250 Titles by the Best Authors. 
Paper-bound, 25 cents. 


REED’S RULES 
OF ORDER 


the up-to-date authority in Parliamentary 
law. By THOMAS B. REED. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Flexible leather, $1.25. 


Send for Catalogue of 
20TH CENTURY 12MOS. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO. 


NEW YORK. 





Rare Old Violins. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send two or three old violins on approval, 
and allow an examination of seven days. 
Our new collection of Old Violins, owing to the de- 
conditions under which it was bought, presents 
the Greatest Values Ever Offered. No teacher, con- 
noisseur, or student can afford to let this opportunity 
pass. No parent having a child desiring a satisfactory 
violin should delay corresponding with us. We offer 
fine old violins, possessing a smooth and mellow tone, 
dated 1570 to 1810, from $25 upward; artists’ violins 
from $50 to $250; magnificent violins by the greatest 
of the old masters from $500 to $5000. A formal Cer- 
tificate of Genuineness accompanies every instrument. 
Remember, it took months of patient search in Europe 
to assemble our present collection, and no instrument in 
the stock can be duplicated. 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE. 

Our new Catalogue of “ Old Violins,” 272 pages, is 
profusely illustrated with quaint labels, etc., and gives 
biographies of the old makers, besides containing full 
description of the violins making up our collection. To 
violinists and students we will send a copy free upon 
application. 

We sell everything known in music. Sixty-one separate 
catalogues. Correspondence invited. 


LYON & HEALY, 
199-203 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





The New and Enlarged Edition of 
JOHNSON’S 


Universal Cyclopeedia, 


Prepared by a corps of Thirty-six Eminent Scholars as De- 
partment Editors, and nearly Three Thousand Contribu- 
tors, under the direction of 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 


President of the University of Wisconsin, 
as Editor-in-Chief, 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Every department of knowledge is covered under about 
Fifty Thousand Titles. The Pronunciation of difficult 
names is marked. Etymologies are given and in controver- 
sial subjects both sides have a bearing. The whole work is 
Fresh, Scholarly, Authoritative, and Up-to-date. 


President D. C. Grrman, of Johns me get a 
is its marked characteristic. . . . American scholar- 
ain uy Haddad 
Joun Fiske says: 
“T believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopedia in the English 
language.” 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
No. 72 Fifth Avenue. No. 243 Wabash Avenue. 
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SoME NEW AND VALUABLE BOOks. 








FROM A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. Three 
Hundred and Nine Tributes to the Bible. 

By Davis Waseatr CuarRK. 16mo, cloth, printed in two 

colors, 215 pages, $1.00. 

These tributes are culled from every age, and from men of 
all professions and shades of religious belief. It has a com- 
plete and valuable index. A complete cyclopedia of human 
testimony as to the credibility and value of the Scriptures. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Gzorcr H. Dryer, D.D. 5 volumes. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, per volume, $1.50. 
Vol. 1. THE FOUNDING OF THE NEW WORLD. 413 
pages. (Ready.) 
Vol. il. RULERS OF THE NEW WORLD. (In Press.) 
“ Bufficiently detailed to be fully comprehensive, yet fortunately es- 
caping the tediousness which is characteristic of many accounts of the 
early fathers and the early Church. Dr. Dryer’s work is so well done 


NATURE AS A BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 
By Wit11am Marsa. 12mo, cloth, 270 pages, 90 cents. 
“To the sermon-builder these pages will suggest both methods and 
material for the forceful illustration of truth, while to the thoughtful 
layman, old or young, they will reveal new realms of beauty in the ever- 
open book of nature.”— Union Signal (Chicago). 


NATURE AND CHRIST: A Revelation of 
the Unseen. 

By Joszrn Acar Breer, D.D. 12mo, 184 pages, 75 cents. 

“The subjects treated are of deep interest to all Christian workers, 

and they are treated in such a clear and lucid way that the mind easily 

grasps the thought of the author, and is intensely interested and held 

to the end.”"— Christian Intelligencer (New York). 





THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY: A History 
of its Suppression and Revival. 
By Joun McoDoweztt Leavirr, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 391 
pages, $1.50. 
“It is profound in its mastery of radical, ruling principles, broad ig 
its range of statesmanlike view, strong in its grasp of essential 
virile in its loyalty to conscience, illuminated and informed by the Spirit 
of the Word of God.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE JESUITS. 
By Hon. Ricnarp W. Tompson, Ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. With portrait. 8vo, cloth, 500 pages, $1.75. 
“The bearing of this mighty historical movement within and without 
the Roman Catholic Church upon questions now in debate in this coun- 
try is strongly stated. The volume is timely and creditable to the author 
and to the publisher.” — Christian City (New York). 


THE CREED AND THE PRAYER. 

By J. Westzy Joxnston, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 284 pages, 

$1.20. 

“There are fourteen (discourses) on the Creed, and seven on the 
Prayer ; each contains a doctrine, with its bearings upon the practical 
duties of ordinary life. . . . There have been many expositions of the 
Creed and the Prayer; very few of them are so well adapted to the tastes 
of the ordinary reader as this.’"— Zion’s Herald (Boston). 


THE VISION OF CHRIST IN THE POETs. 

Selected Studies of the Christian Faith, as interpreted 

Milton, Wordsworth, the Brownings, Tennyson, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell. Edited by Caantes M. Srvuarr, 
of Garrett Biblical Institute. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
304 pages, 90 cents. 

“It brings together the most siguificant productions of the poets 
from the point of view of the Christian life, and indicates how thor- 
oughly the gospel of Jesus Christ is interwoven with the best thought 
of the age.” — Interior (Chicago). 





We have facilities for procuring any book on the market at lowest price. Correspondence solicited. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, PUBLISHERS. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 





LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 


titles. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handbook of the New 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


in Washington. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Compiled by HERBERT SMALL, with Essays on the 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting by CHARLES 
CAFFIN, and on the Function of a National Library 
by A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress. 


Paper Covers, postpaid, 30 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 
250 Pierce Building, - - - = BOSTON. 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 1008, 1009, 


1043. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
° 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. 

1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 





The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The STANDARD Blank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from the smallest Pass-‘Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Housebold uses. 

Flat-opening Account ‘Books, under the Frey patent. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 and 103 Duane Street, 


yew re es ae 
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SOUTHERN STATESMEN OF THE 
OLD REGIME. 


By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of the South. 12mo, gilt top, with portraits, 
$2.00. (Vol. XIII. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics.) 

Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, Stephens, 
Toombs, and Jefferson Davis are the seven statesmen 
whom Professor Trent has chosen as representatives of 
political conditions now forever passed away. His style 
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A WORD FOR MINOR POETRY. 


The flood of verse that is produced in these 
latter days, and that somehow finds its way into 
print, offers a subject for serious reflection to 
the student of literary phenomena. Nothing 
like it was ever known before, since there never 
before was a period in which mastery of the 
elementary technique of verse was so common 
a possession among workers with the pen. 
Every now and then we learn with surprise 
that some famous scholar, whose reputation 
rests upon strictly prosaic achievements, has 
often had recourse to the composition of poetry 
as a recreation, and has long been dabbling in 
the art of rhyme and metre unknown to any 
but his most intimate associates. A few years 
ago, Mr. Lecky published a volume of verse 
that delighted all of its readers except those who 
based their sapient judgment upon the a priori 
grounds that so great a historian could not pos- 
sibly have the poetical gift; and it was only 
the other day that a posthumous volume by the 
late Professor Romanes showed us that the sci- 
entific habit of thought by no means precludes 
possession of the sympathies and the sensibili- 
ties that are requisite for the production of 
very acceptable verse. Even the dry light in 
which the world appeared to a man of Huxley’s 
temperament did not prevent him from penning 
one of the most striking of the many poetical 
tributes evoked by the death of Tennyson. 
Then, besides the occasional men of eminence 
in other intellectual fields who from time to 
time surprise us in this agreeable way, there 
are the writers— a very numerous host — who 
have no other distinction at all, but who every 
year swell the list of those who must be reck- 
oned with when we estimate the choral forces 
of English song, far removed as they may be 
in both aim and achievement from the select 
ranks of the soloists. 

The existence of this choir invisible — that 
is, invisible to the gaze of the general public— 
is a fact persistently borne in upon the con- 
sciousness of the closer student of contempo- 
rary literature. The reviewer of books, in par- 
ticular, whose task it is to make some sort of 
assessment of from one to two hundred volumes 
of new verse every year, is acutely aware of 
this multitude of singing voices, and, unless he 
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be hopelessly committed to a standard of judg- 
ment impossible to apply in such cases, is boun 
in simple fairness, to recognize the sweet and 
sincere quality of many of the notes sounded, 
although he knows well enough that these notes 
will never penetrate very far into the popular 
consciousness. If he be honest, his attitude 
toward these bards struggling to make them- 
selves heard will not be inspired by a fine Hora- 
tian scorn of poetical mediocrity so much as 
by the feeling that a good deal may be said 
in behalf of poetry that is not too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food. There are 
hours — and many of them — in our lives when 
we are content to browse upon the meadow- 
lands of song, and leave the peaks unscaled. 
Even the poets that dwell upon the lowest slopes 
of Parnassus may offer some food for our spir- 
itual sustenance. 

The term “minor poetry” is of compara- 

tively recent origin, and indicates a definite 
realization of the fact that there is a difference, 
not of degree merely, but of kind, between the 
singer of the age or the race and the warbler 
of the hour or the coterie. The distinction 
between the two is reasonably well marked, 
although in the nature of the case no hard and 
fast line of demarcation can be drawn. There 
‘are always some poets “‘on promotion,” as it 
were, poets whose place we cannot quite deter- 
mine because of the heated controversies occa- 
sioned by their work. Whitman, for example, 
was for many years in this condition of sus- 
pense, and now, long after his death, it is quite 
impossible to say whether he is a minor or a 
major poet. Mr. Kipling may be taken as a 
living illustration of this uncertainty of classi- 
fication. Then there are occasionally mute 
‘inglorious Miltons, as far as the larger public is 
concerned, who nevertheless are both vocal and 
glorious in the estimation of the cultured few. 
But the distinction between major and minor 
poets is worth making, in spite of the difficulty 
of dealing with a few exceptional reputations, 
and it is coming to be seen more and more 
clearly that the minor poet has a mission and an 
utterance of his own ; or, to supply a concrete 
illustration, that Mr. Dobson is in no sense 
a rival of Mr. Swinburne, but rather a worker 
in different materials, shaping them to different, 
and, in a way, to equally successful ends. 

If this position be well taken, it will follow 
that there is no reproach in the title of minor 
poet. We do not think slightingly of the blue- 
bird because it is not an eagle, nor do we wrong 
the singer of simple lyrics because he has been 
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denied the power to fashion epics or dramatic 
tragedies. When we 
** Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start,’’ 

we are not justified in measuring him by the 
standard of Milton and Shakespeare, but should 
rather ask: Does he accomplish what he has 
sought to accomplish ; is there a natural bal- 
ance between gift and utterance ; has he power 
to stir the springs of emotion at his own spir. 
itual level and upon his own terms? Some 
years ago, Mr. Slason Thompson published a 
collection of the minor poetry that, in news- 
paper and magazine, had appealed to him for 
a score of years past. He styled his collection 
“The Humbler Poets,” and was in conse- 
quence, we believe, the recipient of more than 
one indignant.remonstrance from versifiers who 
thought themselves anything but humble. But 
the very fact that a “humble” or minor poet 
should be too proud to accept the ascription, 
proves, as far as it proves anything, that the 
remonstrant does not deserve the title of poet 
in any sense, that his aim has been so far mis- 
taken as to make his work relatively a failure. 

Speaking of the “ hedgerow poems” of his col- 
lection, Mr. Thompson said fittingly : «« There 
come hours to every lover of poetry when he 
wishes for ‘some simple and heartfelt lay,’ 
something that shall speak from out a mind 
feeling the everyday cares of life amid the mul- 
titude, and not from the heights to which the 
masters ‘ proudly stooped.’” Something of this 
feeling, expressed with more of elaboration, and 
based upon more broadly philosophical grounds, 
may be found in the preface to “ A 
of Minor British Poetry” (Arnold), recently 
published by Mr. J. Churton Collins. Here we 
are told that : 

“Tt is in the minor poetry of an age that contempor- 

ary life impresses itself most deeply, and finds perhaps 
its most faithful mirror. In the great masterpieces of 
poetry that life is presented in an ideal light, and in 
relation to ideal truth. What belongs to a time is sub- 
ordinated to what belongs to all time, what is actual to 
what is typical, what is local to what is universal. There 
is, moreover, in genius of the higher order a dominant, 
a despotic individuality which tempers and assimilates 
the material on which it works to its own potent idio- 
synerasy.” 
The author then goes on more specifically to 
say that in Langland, not Chaucer, “the En- 
gland of Edward III. becomes fully articu- 
late,” and that neither Spenser, nor Shake- 
speare, nor Milton, completely reflects the En- 
gland of the period in which he lived. 
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«It is otherwise with the minor poetry of any par- 
ticular era. Here for the eclecticism, if we may so ex- 
press it, of the great masters the age itself finds a 
tongue. For the voice which speaks in these poets is 
the voice of the nation, of the courtier, of the statesman, 
and man of affairs, of the scholar, and litterateur, of the 
Churchman, of the man of pleasure, of the busy citizen, 
of the recluse, of the soldier and sailor, of the peasant, 
of the mechanic, and of women of all classes and of all 
callings. What is moulding, what is colouring, what is 
in any way affecting the life of the time has its record 
here. Is the pulse of the nation quickened or depressed ; 
are imagination and passion, or fancy and sentiment, or 
reason and reflection in the ascendant, is the prevailing 
tendency in the direction of simplicity and nature, or 
towards ingenuity and art, is the moral tone in society 
high or low, is the period a period of progress, or of 
decadence, or of transition,— the answer to all this may 
be found, and found in detail, in our collections of minor 


poetry.” 








A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 
OF POETS. 


It is amazing how few serviceable sign-posts or 
blazed paths the criticism of twenty-five centuries 
has furnished for the wayfarer in the realm of liter- 
ature. By dint of ceaseless comparison, the older 
writers have got established in some sort of rank, 
though this is always subject to revision; but for 
newer writers we are reduced to the kind of phrase- 
ology we find in the margins of books in a public 
library,— shadowy glosses which strive to stand up 
against the dignity of the text by the prop of exclama- 
tion marks. It is possible that criticism is a failure ; 
that we cannot analyze the charm of a poet, any 
more than we can dissect a beautiful woman and 
find out the secret of her power ; that the true atti- 
tude in either case is to say, “ You are beautiful ; 
your grace fills my soul ; Ilove you!” But the game 
of criticism is delightful, even if played without rules. 

Perhaps the most valuable distinction ever made 
in criticism is De Quincey’s, or rather Wordsworth’s, 
separation of the “literature of knowledge” and 
the “literature of power.” That distinction is cer- 
tain — though in many authors the line cannot be 
accurately drawn. Lessing’s demarcation of the 
provinces of poetry, painting, and sculpture, is of 
course invaluable, and might be carried farther. 
Aristotle’s “ imitation of life” and Arnold’s “ criti- 
cism of life” both fail to serve us, the one being too 
broad and the other too narrow. In Arnold’s case, 
indeed, it is curious to study the fluctuations of 
epinion about the chief good in poetry, which he fell 
into at various periods of his life. In the preface 
to his poems, he decries the care for expression, and 
declares for creative art, the description of noble 
actions, as the main thing to seek for. A little later, 
in the Essays on Guerin and Celtic Literature, it is 
mainly style that takes his fancy, “ natural magic ” 
and the like. Toward the end of his life he grav- 
itated to the “ grand style,” which, if definite mean- 
ing can attach to the phrase, seems to imply the 





impassioned utterance of great thought. Lowell is 
even more confusing. He is like the universe, in that 
he has his centre everywhere and his circumference 
nowhere. He is capable of laying down a half-dozen 
contradictory doctrines in a single essay, and leaving 
you to take your choice. Mr. Theodore Watts has 
tried to give us a distinction by which we may group 
poets in his “ relative and absolute visions.” But, 
alas, one suspects that all “vision ” is relative. 

The main contention in modern criticism is in 
regard to the respective value of matter and form. 
A recent editor of Catullus says that “to conceive 
simply and express vividly is the whole end of art,” 
and that “the secret of immortality can be learned 
better from Catullus than from anyone else.” On 
the other hand, Goethe uniformly condemns the 
preoccupation with style, and decides that if one has 
something to say the rest will follow. Mr. Swin- 
burne selects one quality of expression — rhythm — 
and makes that the pivotal point: “A poet must 
sing.” And se the whole question is a muddle. 

I can imagine a sort of deified schoolmaster to 
whom all the books of the world should be sent up 
for examination, and who, after turning over in his 
mind the component parts of good literature, should 
mark them accordingly. The first quality that 
would engage his mind would doubtless be expres- 
sion, diction, style,— name it as you will. Toa cer- 
tain extent, style is weight of matter; for the gift 
hinges largely on the amount you can express or 
imply in little. But not altogether,— in spite of the 
Goethean doctrine that if you have your matter 
ready the style will come. It will, if you are born 
that way. The girl who received from the fairy 
the gift of uttering pearls and diamonds every time 
she opened her mouth, probably did not differ greatly 
from her unhappy sister who could only speak toads 
and frogs. Lucretius describes his primordial atoms 
as of various kinds: some were round and smooth, 
and these, flowing off from each other, formed the 
air; some were square and rough, and these, coal- 
escing closer, produced the water; and others had 
little hooks attached to them, and out of these the 
solid structure of the world was built. Well, the 
gaseous, watery, and solid structures of literature 
are built up out of words which possess character- 
istics in common with the atoms of the Latin poet. 
My examiner would therefore accept style as the 
first necessity of literature, and might set down a 
hundred marks for perfection in it. 

The second requisite he would decide to be crea- 
tive power. Looking into this power closely, he 
would see that some authors are better in creating 
men and some in setting forth women. Still more 
closely considered, he would see that there are some 
great poets — notably Lucretius, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley —who had little force in human portraiture, but 
had a gift of embodying universal nature in a sense 
which may be called creative. If, therefore, he 
allowed a hundred marks to the whole quantity of 
creativeness, he would assign a third of this number 
to each of the sub-divisions. He would remark, too, 
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that creative force seems to come from the heart 
rather than the brain, and that accordingly the great 
authors love their bad characters equally with their 
good ones ; and he would be inclined to mark very 
low those modern novelists who go on a different 
principle and seem to think that a large proportion 
of their personages ought to be in the penitentiary. 

The third requisite would be thought. My imag- 
inary critic would see that there is a difference 
between width of thought and depth of thought,— 
that English literature is wider than French, and 
German than English. I suppose there is no stu- 
dent who has not remarked, on going from English 
to German books, that he had got into a wider 
horizon and one with windows in it. The critic 
would therefore divide his hundred marks for this 
branch into two equal parts. 

The fourth important qualification for greatness 
is mass, quantity. A single mountain may have the 
same height and be of the same kind of rock as a 
range ; but it would be absurd to make them equally 
important. 

Having settled his preliminaries, my examiner 
would proceed to put them into use. For this pur- 
pose, he might take up the four accepted masters of 
the world, and mark them in the various excellences 
he had proposed. And first, as to style, he might 
say to Homer: “ You are still the enchanter of man- 
kind. Your verse is as musical and as picturesque 
as when it rolled and lived before the Greeks. The 
one dominating quality in your poetry is splendor. 
The sun never seems to set in the Iliad or Odyssey.” 
And to Dante and Shakespeare, he would say: “In 
this you are his equals. Not any of those poets 
who have been specialists in style and little else, not 
Catullus or Keats, can match you.” But on Goethe 
he would turn a melancholy eye, and say: “Well, 
sir, you see what comes of despising style. You 
have no style. Ona plain matter, such as a song 
or a ballad, you do well enough, though even here 
Barns or Heine can beat you. But for the light- 
ning phrase, the wheel revolving so rapidly that the 

es disappear and nothing is left but a burning cir- 

e, there you are nothing. And your whole works, 
great as they are, are as formless as polyps. No, 
your three brothers must each get the mark of per- 
fection, one hundred, for this business ; but you can 
consider yourself lucky if I put you down for fifty.” 

Taking up the question of creative power, he 
would say to Homer: “ You had the luck to come 
first, and you are credited with having named the 
sons of men. But, honestly, you have omitted a 
vast number. The whole tribe of comedy escaped 
you. Humor knows you not. Imagine a world 
without Falstaff, or Don Quixote, or Tartuffe! Still, 
if you do not run in every race you are first where 
you compete ; there is no other such splendid image 
of youth in literature as Achilles, and your Nausicaa 
is the clearest, freshest girl in poetry. Take twenty- 
five each for men and woman. There remains your 
embodiments of nature. You are not « master of 
incarnation in this kind, as is Lucretius or Shelley, 
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but of the four I am considering you give the broad- 
est, most elemental effects. Twenty-five again.” 
Then, turning to Dante, he would say: “ Your men 
are tremendous, and your women the most intense 
and concentrated figures the world knows. You 
paint the night of nature rather than its day, and 
only as night or twilight is more monotonous than 
day are you inferior to Homer. Take ninety for 
your total for creative power.” Then to Shake- 
speare: “ You are unequalled in scope and variety 
in all art. Your women have been reproached for 
sameness ; but ’t is a wide range from Cleopatra to 
Lady Macbeth, from Lady Macbeth to Constance, 
from Constance to your innumerable individualized 
young girls. You paint nature as a background to 
humanity. All in all, you must take the same mark 
as Dante.” Last, he would say to Goethe: “ You, 
sir, have painted a dozen women, one devil, and 
practically no men — none at least that an appren- 
tice would not be ashamed of. You have put off 
the wild demonism of nature, and altogether your 
mark must be about seventy.” 

As to depth of thought, he would say to Homer 
as the Egyptian priest did to Solon: “ You Greeks 
are children. The Scandinavian skalds were pro- 
found beside you. If shallow, your thought is wide. 
Marked seventy-five in this branch.” To Dante: 
“You are the deepest of mortals, and the narrowest. 
Seventy-five for you also.” To Shakespeare: “You 
possess in perfect balance the all-embracing and all- 
revealing thought.” To Goethe: “ You are as wide 
as the world; all races and kinds of men speak 
through you. But they do not speak so powerfully 
as in Shakespeare. One hundred, then, for him; 
for you, ninety.” 

As for mass of important work, this factor, while 
a necessary element in greatness, is hardly of equal 
value to the other three requisites. My examiner 
would perhaps give fifty points to Shakespeare as 
the highest ; forty to Goethe, and twenty-five each 
to Homer and Dante. 

Here I would take leave of my competitive ex- 
aminer,—if only for fear that his presumption might 
get me into trouble. But I cannot forbear tabulat- 
ing the above results with some others arrived at by 
the same methods, and so have done. 





Byron 

Every critic, of course, would get a different re- 
sult in each division and sub-division, according to 
this method ; but these would at least serve as fences 
to prevent opinion from huddling into one corner, 
and possibly compel an approximately true result. 
Les LronaRD Moore. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE TRUE CRITICAL ATTITUDE. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) : 

Everyone was relieved when it ap; , from recent 
aumbers of Tue D1at, that Mr. O. L. Triggs had helped 

Whitman reviewer out of the pit which is ready 
for everybody who writes about Walt Whitman. 

When your reviewer has had one or two more escapes 
of this kind, he will be convinced that his own method 
of criticism is futile and that he must become absolutely 
and unswervingly absorbed. He will doubtless learn in 
time that to understand or appreciate anything you must 
surrender yourself to it entirely, and, for the time being, 
judge everything else by that one thing. As Mr. 
Triggs so excellently points out, there is only one way 
to criticise Walt Whitman,— translate all life and all 
literature into terms of Whitman, and then express 
Whitman in terms so acquired. But Mr. Triggs might 
have added that this is the only way to criticize any- 
thing. Dismiss former standards, get wholly absorbed 
in what you are to judge, look at everything from the 
point of view so gained, and then express your views. 
This is the only true criticism of literature or of life; 
although I do not know that before Mr. Triggs anyone 
ever stated it quite so definitely. 

For my part, excellent as is his theory, I could wish 
that Mr. Triggs were a little more of a middle-of-the- 
road Whitmaniac in practice. I am thinking of those 
pessages in his letter where he sees fit to explain Walt 

itman by references to Christ and Socrates, argu- 
menta ad hominem which I must take leave to call clap- 

. That is not absorption in Whitman. Whitman 
does not interpret himself by Christ and Socrates: he 
interprets them by himself; and so does Mr. Triggs, or 
else what he writes on Whitman criticism is pretentious 
thodomontade. Let us not imagine such a thing. Mr. 
Triggs is a comrade of the right sort: there is nothing 
“cold, critical, disinterested ” about him: although he 
does shrink from going to the logical length of his theory. 

I, however, have no such hesitation, and I beg space in 
your valuable columns to lay down the following truths: 

1. There is no such thing as criticism of Walt Whit- 
man (or anyone else), or, rather, if there is it is cold, 
hesitating, niggardly, judicial, negative, professional, 
and no one need consider it; or, more plainly, if you do 
not wish to take Walt Whitman on his own terms you 
must not read his books. 

2. There is nothing but appreciation, which must be 
deeply and widely sympathetic, without reservation, 
boundlessly enthusiastic, emotional, and various other 
things,— in fact, absorption. 

3. There is (as everyone knows) but one Walt Whit- 
man: it is not so generally understood that, although 
he has a good many prophets, there is but one who is 
the true genuine article. Epwarp E. Hats, Jr. 

Union College, March 6, 1897. 


“LEARN” FOR “TEACH” IN TENNYSON. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 

I was much interested and instructed by Professor 
Brown’s article in your last issue, on “ Dialectal Sur- 
vivals from Chaucer.” In one of his examples he cites 
the verb learn used for teach. I am curious to know 
what he would say if he found that same use in Tennyson, 
— whether he would read that now mighty shade a 
lesson in English grammar, or call up printer and proof- 





reader for a scolding. I fear there would be little satis- 
faction in either case, for Tennyson’s use of learn for 
teach in the passage which I am about to quote seems to 
have been deliberate and intended. In the second stanza, 
or division, of “ Merlin and the Gleam ” these lines occur: 
= Mighty the Wizard 
Who found me at sunrise 

Sleeping, and woke me 

And learn'd me Magic.” 
I quote from the first English edition of “ Demeter 
and Other Poems,” 1889. In Houghton and Mifflin’s 
Household Edition, complete, the word appears in the 
same form, apostrophe and all. It is a small yet singular 
matter, which perhaps Professor Brown can make plain 
— or relegate to a dialectal survival. jouw Arner. 


Pequaket, N. H., March 4, 1897. 


A SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF AMERICAN DIALECT. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

At a recent meeting of the American Dialect muy | 
a committee was appointed to supervise the 
American books, for the purpose of collecting all a 
and uses of words not yet recorded in dictionaries. This 
is part of the larger work of the Society in gathering 
all dialectal material which represents spoken and writ- 
ten usage in America. Such material will be eventually 

rated, it is hoped, in a compendious American 
Dialect Dictionary, similar to the English Dialect Dic- 
tionary now in course of publication. 

The reading of American books for this purpose has 
already begun, but the committee desires to secure more 
volunteers for this great and important undertaking. 
The books to be read include especially all dialect save 
as well as dialect stories and sketches in 
special volumes. Besides, American books of all casts, 
particularly books of early date, may furnish valuable 
material. Anyone who wishes to assist in the reading 
is invited to address the chairman of the committee, 
stating the book or books he wishes to undertake, or 
asking for assignment of reading. Such volunteers will 
receive a circular of directions, describing a simple and 
uniform plan of collecting and reporting dialect words. 

The committee hopes to secure the codperation of 
teachers of English or other languages in colleges and 
schools, of clergymen, and of people of leisure who 
are interested in observing peculiarities in 
The assistance of all such, as well as of any others who 
are willing to undertake the reading, is earnestly solic- 
ited. The importance of such an en ise need not be 
urged. The undertaking should to all Ameri- 
cans, as contributing to settle the relations of English in 
Britain and America, and as showing the growth and 
development of the language upon American soil. Be- 
sides, the Dictionary which will doubtless grow out of 
the work of the Dialect Society will be a reliable com- 
pendium of American usage, useful not only to this 
generation but to coming ones. 

The committee in general charge of the work consists 
of Professor Benj I. Wheeler of Cornell University, 
Mr. E. H. Babbitt of Columbia, and the chairman, whose 
name appears below. O. F. Emerson, 

Western University, Cleveland, Ohio, March 8, 1897. 


NEARLY twenty-seven thousand books were published 
last year in Japan, about twenty thousand of them being 
either translations or compilations. 
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Che New Books. 





Two NEW BOOKS ON WASHINGTON.* 


New books on Washington, if well written, 
are always to be welcomed. They show that 
interest is felt in the man, not only by authors 
and publishers, but by readers also, for without 
readers publishers would not publish books on 
such a theme or authors write them. We can 
hardly think of a sign more hopeful for the 
country than a well-grounded belief that the 
readers of the country, and particularly the 
young people of the country, are deeply inter- 
ested in the really great men that the country 
has produced. Our best educators are men, 
not dogmas, principles, or systems. The belief 
just referred to, the frequent appearance of 
such books as the two now before us tends to 
create or strengthen. If the present period in 
our national history is attended by the peculiar 
dangers that some people think, it would be 
hard to imagine anything that would tend more 
directly to make the nation strong to overcome 
these dangers than a general appreciative study 
of the life, character, and work of Washington. 

The two books referred to, while both good 
of their kind, are quite different in character. 
Professor Wilson’s ten chapters bear the head- 
ings: “In Washington’s Day,” “A Virginia 
Breeding,” “Colonel Washington,” “ Mount 
Vernon Days,” “« The Heat of Politics,” « Pilot- 
ing a Revolution,” “ General Washington,” 
“The Stress of Victory,” “ First in Peace,” 
“The First President of the United States.” 
These titles do not suggest a symmetrical, all- 
around work on their subject, but rather a series 
of studies of some of the greater and more 
interesting phases of the man. And such is 
the fact; the volume is made up of magazine 
articles. While it is not what the author would 
produce if setting himself to the production of 
a life of Washington rather than to a series of 
effective studies of him, it is still well worthy 
of commendation to the reading public. The 
matter is well chosen, a sense of proportion is 
observed, and the literary workmanship is good. 
The book is rather rich in quotable passages. 

We have been particularly interested in the 
last study, which recounts how Washington 
strove to establish what we may now call the 


*Gzorcs Wasuinaton. By Woodrow Wilson. Illustrated 
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Tax Tavz Groros Wasuincton. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
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tradition of the Presidency. At present, when 
official dignity is sometimes forgotten and some- 
times remembered only to be condemned, this 
admirable chapter could hardly be too widely 
read. How much Washington’s efforts in this 
particular direction had to do with making the 
new government successful, Professor Wilson 
hints rather than expressly states in the fol- 


lowing passage : 

« While he waited to be made President, he called 
upon every Senator and Representative then in attend- 
ance upon Congress, with the purpose to show them 
upon how cordial and natural a basis of personal ac- 
quaintance he wished, for his part, to see the govern- 
ment conducted; but the oath of office once taken, he 
was no longer a simple citizen, as he had been during 
those two days of waiting; the dignity of the govern- 
ment had come into his keeping with the office. Hence- 
forth he would pay no more calls, accept no invitations. 
On a day fixed he would receive calls; and he would 
show himself once a week at Mrs. Washington’s general 
receptions. He would invite persons of official rank or 
marked distinction to his table at suitable intervals. 
There should be no pretense of seclusion, no parade of 
inaccessibility. The President should be a republican 
officer, the servant of the people. But he would not be 
common. It should be known that his office and au- 
thority were the first in the land. Every proper out- 
ward form of dignity, ceremony, and self-respect should 
be observed that might tell wholesomely upon the imag- 
ination of the people; that might be made to serve asa 
visible sign, which no man could miss, that there was 
here no vestage of the old federal authority, at which it 
had been the fashion to laugh, but a real government, 
and that the greatest in the land.” 


One is glad to know that such writing as this 
commands the large audience of one of the 


great magazines of the country. 

The second of our two books excites a dif- 
ferent class of reflections. One of our best 
students of American history, the late Professor 
Alexander Johnston, after remarking upon the 
intense opposition that the Constitution of the 
United States encountered at the time of its 
ratification — an opposition so great that the 
change of two votes out of sixty in New York, 
of five votes out of a hundred and sixty-eight 
in Virginia, and of ten votes out of three hun- 
dred and fifty-five in Massachusetts would have 
defeated it — says: 

“It is not a little odd to notice how rapidly this 
intense opposition was supplanted by what Von Holst 
has called ‘the worship of the Constitution.’ Within 
four years after its formation, and in the second year 
after its ratification, its original opponents had begun to 
pose as friends of the Constitution; and from that day 
to this the chorus in praise of its general scheme and of 
its details has been swelled higher by every minority 
which has found here its last and strongest bulwark 
against the power of the majority.” 

Something like this might be said of Wash- 
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ington. Nearly driven from the command of 
the army in 1778 by a politico-military cabal ; 
factiously and almost successfully resisted in cer- 
tain leading features of his policy as president ; 
maligned in office as few Americans have been 
maligned, and followed to the retreat of Mount 
Vernon in 1797 by a loud volley of vitupera- 
tion,— he was no sooner in his grave than the 
opinion rapidly culminated which found its 
fittest expression in the famous phrase, “ First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” Appreciation, in fact, went 
so far that long ago it became as treasonable 
for an American to question the supreme wis- 
dom and virtue of Washington as it was to 
doubt the absolute perfection of the Constitu- 
tion. And was not the Constitution a work of 
“divine inspiration”? Of course Washington 
does not stand alone in this respect. Think of 
Lincoln in 1864 and in 1897! Nor is the 
idealizing of men peculiar to our times or to 
the United States. Mr. Ford finds examples of 
it in the legends of the East, the folk-lore of 
Europe, and the traditions of the native races 
of America. He even assumes that the myth- 
ology which “the keen, practical American of 
to-day ” creates is akin to the process that gave 
the world Jupiter, Wotan, and King Arthur. 
It is only in a very remote sense, if at all, that 
a parallelism can be said to exist between these 
ancient creations and our national hero. But 
Mr. Ford is nearer the truth when he says: 

“By a slow evolution we have weli-nigh discarded 
from the lives of our greatest men of the past all hu- 
man faults and feelings; have closed their greatness in 
glass of the clearest crystal, and hung up a sign, ‘ Do 
not touch.’ Indeed, with such characters as Washington, 
Franklin, and Lincoln, we have praciically adopted the 
English Maxim that ‘The King can do no wrong.’ In 
place of men, limited by human limits, and influenced 
by human passions, we have demigods so stripped of 
human characteristics as to make us question even 
whether they deserve much credit for their sacrifices and 
deeds.” 

It is no doubt true that the canonizing pro- 
cess has been more active for the last hundred 
years in the United States than in the old coun- 
tries of Europe, and for the best of reasons. To 
a degree, human experience is transmitted from 
generation to generation, and from country to 
country ; in a sense, the world grows old together. 
But there is good cause for thinking that every 
new people which attains to a distinct national 
existence and life, no matter how dependent it 
may be historically upon others, must have a 
little mythology of its own. Abused as the 
term may be, there is such a thing as a national 
psychology ; not only so, the birth of a new 





people or nation is accomplished in, or at least 
is attended by, a state of mind that is favorable 
to the idealizing process. The attainment of 
nationality is a great gain; it has cost labor 
and sacrifice; somebody must be entitled to 
gratitude ; the tendency to individualization 
points to a person or to persons as the proper 
recipients of this gratitude whenever the facts 
will at all permit it,—- such seems to be the 
nature of the process. In the present case, the 
great qualities of the man canonized facilitated 
the operation. ’ 

We do not, therefore, think it so stran 
that “‘ the keen, practical American of to-day ” 
chould canonize his Washington and Lincoln. 
The time may come when he will cease to can- 
onize new heroes, but there is little occasion to 
think that he will ever uncanonize the old ones. 
Even such realistic books as Mr. Ford’s will 
produce little effect upon the popular mind. 
And why should they? The historical critic 
will say something about “the truth of history”; 
but it would not be hard to prove that the great 
national idealizations of history, so far from 
being sources of evil, are rather sources of great 
good. Mr. Ford is not of this opinion ; at least 
he asks whether, in the case of Washington, we 
have not lost more than we have gained, both 
in example and in interest. Holding that 
opinion firmly, he seeks “to humanize him,” 
‘‘to make him a man rather than a historical 
figure”; but he restores our confidence when 
he assures us that, as the result of his investi- 
gation, he thinks Washington greater than he 
thought him before he entered upon his * hu- 
manizing ” work. 

We have taken so much space with these 
general reflections that little remains in which 
to speak of the book itself. We have found it 
distinctly readable. Under the heads “ Family 
Relations,” “ Physique,” “« Education,” “ Rela- 
tions with the Fair Sex,” “ Farmer and Pro- 
prietor,” ‘Master and Employer,” ‘Social 
Life,” “« Tastes and Amusements,” “ Friends,” 
« Enemies,” “ Soldier,” * Citizen and Office- 
Holder,” the author groups a great amount of 
information, and largely out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, that is interesting and much of it valuable. 
Often this information is conveyed in the form 
of quotations from W ashington’s own pen. It is 
not impossible that some of the information con- 
veyed will be shocking to the old-fashioned wor- 
shipper of the Father of his Country, as when, 
for example, he comes upon. the accounts of 
some of Washington’s first ventures in politics. 
Mr. Ford also thinks it probable that Wash- 
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ington partially outgrew, in his more mature 
ears, the disability that the Rev. Mason L. 
Weems accredits to him, of being unable at the 
of six to tell alie. But interesting and valu- 
able as Mr. Ford’s book is, we hope he does not 
think for a moment that it really presents the 
true Washington to the reader’s eye. He has 
gathered, with great patience and industry, a 
mass of very valuable material, which also he has 
worked up in good literary form; but he does 
not present, and perhaps did not intend to 
resent, any full or complete picture of the real 
ashington. A mass of disjecta membra does 
not constitute a man. B. A. Hrxspae. 








PARTY POWER IN EUROPEAN 
GOVERN MENTS.* 

In the recent literature of government there 
is a curious note of uneasiness. The old con- 
viction that autocratic power must everywhere 
yield to popular sovereignty, made effective 
through some form of the parliamentary plan, 
is becoming sensibly weaker. It once seemed 
just to estimate the maturity of any people’s 
governmental institutions according to the de- 
gree in which they approximated the system so 
skilfully built up in England. As a popular 
impression, this has been largely due to the 
difficulty of gaining comprehensive views of the 
political conditions which obtain outside of 
America and England. Living in an intellec- 
tual atmosphere, filled, as it were, with the par- 
liamentary idea, it has been hard to conceive 
of a different state of affairs except as tempo- 
rary and transitional in character. 

By his volumes on “ Governments and Par- 
ties in Continental Europe,” Mr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell has greatly facilitated the comparative 
study of institutions and has thus supplied a 
much needed corrective. Mr. Lowell’s work 
covers France and Italy ; Germany, including 
the Empire, Prussia, and many of the smaller 
states ; Austro-Hungary, and Switzerland. His 
method of presenting his subject requires a few 
words of explanation, for he has given us some- 
thing better than a digest of half a dozen Eu- 
ropean constitutions. He starts from the fact 
that it is often impossible to understand the 
actual operations of government without con- 
sidering many things not suggested by the 
mechanism provided in the fundamental law. 

* GovERNMENTS AND Parties 1x ConTINENTAL 


By A. Lawrence Lowell. Intwo volumes. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co, 








Among these, he singles out the phenomena of 
parties, which he believes have not received the 
attention they deserve. His particular aim, ac- 
cordingly, is to study the relation of their de- 
velopment to the actual structure of govern- 
ment. For this purpose, after describing the 
chief institutions of each country, he enters 
largely into the recent history of parties and 
into the more significant features of party life. 

In his description of the political organiza- 
tion of France, Mr. Lowell has made unusually 
intelligible the causes for the peculiar Conti- 
nental distinction between private law and pub- 
lic or administrative law. A simple illustration 
will make the importance of this distinction 
clear. If in England or the United States a 
citizen suffers wrong at the hands of officials in 
the supposed performance of their duty, he 
may obtain redress in the ordinary courts. In 
most European countries, on the contrary, the 
ordinary courts have no jurisdiction over such 
matters, which are assigned to special adminis- 
trative courts. Writing of France, Mr. Lowell 
says that any attempt on the part of the ordi- 
nary courts to judge administrative acts, and 
thus pass on questions of public policy, “ would 
be regarded as an invasion of the province of 
the executive.” Thus there is in France “ one 
law for the citizen and another for the public 
official.” In explaining historically the con- 
trast between English and French practice, Mr. 
Lowell is led to discuss the growth in France 
of the doctrine of the separation of powers. 
While what he says is on the whole true, has 
he not misunderstood the reasons which led the 
Constituent Assembly in 1789 to proclaim, in 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, that a 
society in which the separation of powers is not 
defined has no constitution at all? From the 
debate, August 26, on this famous principle, it 
is evident that the leaders of the Constituent 
did not have in mind possible encroachments 
on the part of the judiciary. They were affirm- 
ing the doctrine in order to limit the power of 
the executive, not in order to facilitate its action. 
The words of the Archbishop of Aix are espe- 
cially significant. After remarking that unless 
the legislative power was separated from the 
executive a despotism would be created, he 
added: “The agents of the executive would 
never make laws except to their own advantage 
and would never execute the laws against their 
advantage.” In other words, the men of 1789 
could not have had much sympathy with the 
exemption of officials from the legal conse- 
quences of executive acts. 
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Mr. Lowell, in his chapters on Italy, dis- 
cusses the same legal distinction and the man- 
ner in which it renders easy arbitrary executive 
action. The Italians are even more inclined 
than the French to encourage government by 
ordinance. Parliament has, says Mr. Lowell, 
“a habit of delegating legislative power to 
the ministers.” For example, the final text of 
the recent criminal code was not submitted to 
the Chambers at all, since they had authorized 
the government after the preliminary debates 
to complete and enact the code, harmonizing it 
with previous statutes. Indeed, there is in 
Italy a “‘ marked contradiction between the the- 
ory and practice of government ; for there is a 
strong ambition to be abreast of the times and 
a general belief in the principles of personal 
liberty ; but the actual condition of the nation 
has made it impossible to live up to these stand- 
ards.” 

The difficulties of parliamentary government 
in France are much discussed, and yet each 
new diagnosis is anxiously scanned, to discover, 
if possible, the source of the political evils 
which threaten the great Continental Republic. 
Mr. Lowell remarks that there has been in the 
Chamber of Deputies recently a tendency away 
from excessive subdivision into groups and 
toward the formation of two parties. It is the 
group evil which is largely responsible, of 
course, for the dangerous ease with which min- 
istries are overthrown. But Mr. Lowell has 
made the insecure position of the French cab- 
inet still more intelligible by his explanation of 
the influence of the committee system. The 
committees are chosen, in both Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, by the various Bureaux, 
each bureau having a member on every com- 
mittee, and two or three members on the large 
committees. As the make-up of the bureau is 
determined by lot, and as the bureau is renewed 
each month, it is obvious that any given com- 
mittee may be politically hostile to the ministry 
in power. The ministry may therefore be 
forced to see its favorite legislative measures 
amended quite without its sanction. It can 
rarely count upon continued friendly codpera- 
tion. And yet it cannot decline its responsi- 
bility in the initiation of legislative measures, 
any more than it can decline to be responsible 
for the administration. 

The admirers of the parliamentary system 
will get very little comfort from Mr. Lowell’s 
pages on Germany. They have ordinarily been 
unable to believe that the glowing promises of 
the constitutional struggles of the past would 





be unfulfilled, and that Germany would long 
remain an administrative despotism. But at 
the end of his discussion Mr. Lowell concludes 
that “popular government in Germany is 
neither probable or desirable.” He does not 
think ministerial responsibility is possible under 
existing arrangements. These give the Bundes- 
rath, a comparatively inconspicuous body, more 
actual power than the Reichstag, which does 
little except consider bills which the Chancellor 
and the Bundesrath have prepared. Since it is 
through the Bundesrath, as the council of the 
federated states, that Prussia exercises her 
supremacy, any attempt of the Reichstag to 
control the imperial cabinet and to overshadow 
the Bundesrath would seriously endanger the 
Prussian hegemony and would meet with deter- 
mined resistance. Moreover, as the chancellor 
of the empire has, with the exception of a por- 
tion of Caprivi’s administration, been also the 
President of the Prussian council, he could not 
be responsible at once to the Reichstag and 
Landtag. The separation of the two offices 
would, however,— and actually did from 1892 
to 1894, — make the pursuit of a harmoni- 
ous policy in Prussian and Imperial affairs diffi- 
cult. 

Much that Mr. Lowell says about the minor 
governments of Germany will be new to his 
readers, since these governments are rarely 
described. His study of the race problem in 
Hungary is instructive. There is also a val- 
uable chapter on the practical working of the 
referendum and initiative in Switzerland. He 
finds the referendum rather unpopular. 


Henry E. Bourne. 








MORE PSYCHIC RESEARCH.* 


The only serviceable function performed by 


Dr. R. Osgood Mason’s work on “ Telepathy 
and the Subliminal Self” is to give an oppor- 
tunity to those who care to know something of 
the observations and views of “ psychic re- 
searchers” to acquire such information with a 
reasonable expenditure of energy. The author 
is perfectly convinced that telepathy, or the 
communication of mind with mind without the 
use of the ordinary channels of sensation, is as 
thoroughly established as the laws of the solar 
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system, and when universally accepted will 
prove as beneficial to man’s conception of the 
universe as any of the great contributions to 
knowledge. Further, the subliminal self — 
which is our ordinary semi-automatic sub-con- 
scious action separated out from the rest of our 
mental complex and elevated to the dignity of 
an alter and a better ego — is the active and 
efficient agent in telepathy, in phantasms, in 
automatism, in hypnotism, and all the trans- 
cendental manifestations of our souls. 

This is the point of view of the book —a 
point of view shared by a considerable number 
of mankind; and granted its correctness, the 
account of the phenomena given by Dr. Mason 
must be pronounced clear, concise, and plausi- 
ble. From a scientific point of view, the work 
is extremely weak, and its tendencies perni- 
cious. “ Psychic Research” is a conglomerate 
term including a variety of phenomena, some of 
which stand upon an entirely different footing 
from others, and the study of no two of which can 
be successfully pursued by the same methods. 
Hypnotism, dreams, and some of the phenomena 
of automatic action, have been thoroughly es- 
tablished by the same kind of evidence as led to 
the recognition and study of the various kinds 
of insanity. The evidence for telepathy and 


veridical dreams and phantasms is wholly dif- 
ferent in its logical force ; and, what is equally 
important, the interest in them is a funda- 


mentally different one. The interest in the 
study of abnormal mental phenomena is thor- 
oughly legitimate; but the popular interest, 
which must be constantly fed by startling coin- 
cidences and nibblings at the occult, is in the 
search for transcendental laws that will bring 
back the days of miracles and reveal the secret 
passage to Nature’s storehouse. This is an 
unwholesome interest. In Dr. Mason’s book, 
as in most books of this kind, all these various 
phenomena are jumbled together and treated 
as though they were equally “ occult,” equally 
unrelated to other forms of knowledge, and 
could only be established by appeals to endless 
narratives by persons whose character is above 
suspicion, and who are perfectly certain that 
they gave no indications of their thoughts, and 
that no one could possibly know this or that 
detail of their lives,— and so on, and soon. To 
this is added, for the benefit of the skeptic, the 
moral lesson to be drawn from the fate of those 
who refused to look through Galileo’s telescope, 
and the fact that most great laws and teachings 
had a hard for acceptance. The dif- 
fieulty with those who reason in this way is a 





totally perverse conception of the logic of sci- 
ence ; they fail to realise that their analogies are 
irrelevant because the logical problem involved 
in the several cases is utterly different. A car- 
load of evidence of one kind is not worth as 
much as a thimbleful of another kind. 

In still another way is the tendency of such 
writings as Dr. Mason’s an undesirable one. 
He speaks of these investigations of all 
supernatural powers as the results of “ the new 
psychology,” as ‘‘ experimental psychology”; 
and the notion is spread abroad that the mod- 
ern study for which college professorships are 
maintained is mainly concerned with such spec- 
ulations. The professor is supposed to be devot- 
ing all his energies to collecting cases of coin- 
cidences and ghosts and trance utterances, and 
the like, and is constantly assailed privately 
and publicly by wearisome and meaningless 
stories of commonplace coincidences, and by 
demands for explanations of personal idiosyn- 
crasies and experiences. Of course modern 
psychology deals with very different problems, 
and is founded upon very different methods 
and interests; the psychological laboratory is 
not a seance hall ; and the psychic experiences 
are a great bore to the professor. None the 
less, the popular impression — which, in our 
democratic environment at least, is not to be 
ignored—goes forward that this is psychology ; 
and the interests of an essential and potent 
factor of modern knowledge are endangered. 
A popular interest in mental phenomena is in 
itself most desirable ; but the interest should be 
expended upon the significant and ever-present 
phenomena of our mental make-up, and not be 
wasted in sentimental strivings for the occult. 
Why exhaust one’s energies in trying to fly, 
when the things of our desire are within easy 
access of journeys by foot! 


“Toh sag’ es dir: ein Ker! der speculirt, 
Ist wie ein Thier, auf diirrer Heide 
Von einem bisen Geist im Kreis herum gefiihrt, 
Und rings umher liegt schéne griine Weide.” 


JOSEPH J ASTROW. 


Tue London “ Bookman” says: “ The Clarendon press 
has undertaken a work of important magnitude and 
scope in the complete edition of the classics of Great 
Britain. The form of the volumes, it is said, will be 
the best that modern presswork can give. It will be 
interesting to follow the discussion of the works which 
may properly be placed among the classics of the lan- 

ially when it comes to the consideration of 

he edition will be brought out under the au- 

spices of the most competent literary authorities of the 
time, from whose judgment there will be no appeal.” 
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AN ENGLISH WOMAN IN WEST AFRICA.* 


If a visitor from Mars should take a trip 
round our sphere, and on his return home 
should report his most important observation 
as to the state of affairs on Earth, this would 
doubtless be the fact that the people of one 
small corner are fast spreading over and sub- 
duing the whole planet. That the globe is be- 
ing Europeanized is certainly the most salient 
fact, and the most significant, of our time. This 
great migration and conquest, which has been 
going on for four centuries and may continue 
or four more, so dwarfs all previous historic 
events that even the extension of the Roman 
Empire seems but a ripple compared to a tidal 
wave. 

The continent which is now most exploited 
by Europeans is undoubtedly Africa, and hence 
it is a centre of interest both for what it is and 
for what it has been. Scientific observers feel 


that the indigenous life of Africa, animal and 
human, is about to pass away, or lose its prim- 
itive character ; and so all haste must be made 
to study the fast-perishing types. Miss Kings- 
ley enrolls herself as such an observer, when 
she announces in her book of “ Travels in West 
Africa” that her “chief motive for going to 


West Africa” was to study “ the African form 
of thought.” 


The most important chapters in this book 
are those on Fetish. Here the author shows a 
thoroughly scientific temper, with much pene- 
tration and judgment; and the result is a dis- 
tinct contribution to anthropology and specially 
to the science of religion. Her inquiries con- 
vince her that religion begins neither in the 
worship of nature nor of the dream-world, but 
“lies in man’s misfortunes.” 

“There can be little doubt that the very earliest hu- 
man beings found, as their descendants still find, their 
plans frustrated, let them plan ever so wisely and care- 
fully ; they must have seen their companions overtaken by 
death and disaster, arising both from things they could see 
and from things they could not see. The distinction be- 
tween these two classes of phenomena is not so definitely 
recognized by savages or auimals as it is by the more 
cultured races of humanity. I doubt whether a savage 
depends on his five senses alone to teach him what the 
world is made of, any more than a Fellow of the Royal 
Society does. From this method of viewing nature, I 
feel sure that the general idea arose — which you find 
in all early cultures—that death was always the conse- 
quence of the action of some malignant spirit, and that 
there is no accidental or natural death, as we call it; 
and death is, after all, the most impressive attribute of 


* Travers iy West Arnica. Congo, Frangais, Corisco, 
and Cameroons, By Mary H. Kingsley. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 








life. If.a man were: knocked on the head with a club, 
or shot with an arrow, the cause of death is clearly the 
malignancy of the person using these weapons; and so 
it is easy to think that a man killed by a fallen tree, or 
by the upsetting of a canoe in the or in an eddy in 
the river, is also the victim of some being using these 
things as weapons.” 

This certainly is an interesting and suggestive 
point of view, and the whole treatment of the 
subject is worthy of careful attention. 

However, by far the most interesting por- 
tion of this book to many readers will be the 
graphic description of Miss Kingsley’s journey 
from Kangwe to Agonjo, in large part over 
territory never before crossed by a white man, 
much less by a white woman. This journey, 
made through forest, swamp, and river,—afoot, 
and also alone, save only for a few natives, and 
these mostly cannibals,—certainly marks Miss 
Kingsley as the most plucky of womankind. 
Even in the haunts of gorillas and cannibals, 
she is quite undismayed. One night, in a can- 
nibal’s hut, she awoke and noticed a suspicious 
smell. 

«‘ Knocking the ash-end off the smouldering bush-light 
that lay burning on the floor, I investigated, and tracked 
it to those bags, so I took down the biggest one, and 
carefully noted how the tie had been put around its 
mouth; for these things are important and often mean 
a lot. I then shook its contents out in my hat, for fear 
of losing anything of value. They were a human hand, 
three big toes, four eyes, two ears, and other portions 
of the human frame. The hand was fresh, the others 
only so so, and shrivelled. Replacing them, I tied the 
bag up, and hung it up again. I subsequently learnt 
that although the Fans will eat their fellow friendly 
tribesfolk, yet they like to keep a little something be- 
longing to them as a memento. This touching trait in 
their character I learnt from Wiki; and, though it’s to 
their credit, under the circumstances, still it’s an un- 
pleasant practice when they hang the remains in the 
bedroom you occupy, particularly if the bereavement in 
your host’s family has been recent.” 

Miss Kingsley is rather condemnatory of 
missionaries, though she looks upor the Mission 
Evangélique with much favor. West African 
traders she regards as an unjustly abused class. 
She speaks very highly of the administration 
of Congo Francais, and M. de Brazza 
as “‘ the greatest of all West African explorers.” 
She also has a good word to say for the mach 
impugned veracity of Du Chaillu. 

Though Miss Kingsley, as befits a niece of 
Charles Kingsley, shares in his interest in nat- 
ural phenomena, she is far from possessing his 
aptitude for literary style. She fairly blurts 
out her remarks in the most abrupt and des- 
perate fashion ; and the book is further marred 
by coarse flippancy and jocular smartness of a 
low masculine type. However, she is always 
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terse and vigorous, and by pure good luck some- 
times attains for a few sentences to a really good 
descriptive style. 

On the whole, notwithstanding that some of 
the earlier and later chapters are “‘ padding,” 
this work impresses us as a strong, original, 
veracious, and important book, and we trust 
that Miss Kingsley will publish further results 
of her studies of the West African man and his 
country. The illustrations are good, and the 
appendices are valuable ; but we regret the ab- 


sence of a map. Hrram M. Sran.ey. 








THE ORBIT OF FAITH.* 


If we put “ The Ambassador of Christ,” by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, at the perigee in the revolutien of 
belief as nearest in its own feeling to the 
Eternal Centre, and “Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence,” by Goldwin Smith, at the apogee as 
farthest off, we see how vast and how eccentric the 
orbit of faith has become. Here, the light and heat 
so stream in as to bathe the spirit and become the 
one productive power of the world; there they 
dwindle and fade till they are no more than the 
insensible beams of a remote star, caught sight of 
at rare intervals in the shifty night. We are trav- 
ersing immense spaces, seeking anew the construc- 
tive forces of creation. 

The work of Cardinal Gibbons cannot fail to 
impress the earnest spirit with its simplicity, direct- 
ness, and devotion. We can easily believe that the 
hope of the author will be fulfilled, and that it will 
animate the clergy with renewed ardor in the culti- 
vation of piety and science. There is a very appre- 
ciative recognition in the preface of the genius of 
American institutions, and of the American people. 
This is the more observable, because we have just 
been suffering from one of those blind flurries of 

hatred to Popery which have so long been 
indigenous in the English race. The volume is rich 
in the current coin of piety which has been in inter- 
change for thousands of years between the wisest 
and the best of men. It is rather an earnest and 
reiterative enforcement of truth, sincerity, charity, 
chastity, diligence, knowledge, than any new and 
* Tue Ampassapor or Curist. By James Cardinal Gib- 
bons. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
Tax Caurce anp Mopern Socrery. By the Most Rev- 


erend John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul. Chicago: 
D. H. MeBride & Co. 

Contemporary Turotoey anp Tuxism. By R. M. 
Wenley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ImorTaLiry AND THE New Tueopicy. By George A. 
Gordon, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Guuesms ar rus Rivots ov Exwrance. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tae Kywowixzpes or Lire. By H. J. Harald. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

Tux Suapow Cunist. By Gerald Stanley Lee. New York: 
The Century Co. 








logical development of them. It is, and was intended 
to be, a book of practical persuasive power. This 
much must be conceded in recognition of its noble 
quality. We are compelled, however, as one well 
outside of its ecclesiastical atmosphere, to feel that 
this most friendly voice of admonition comes from 
a period and a method well behind us. It fails to 
recognize fully either the peculiar strain of our time 
or its peculiar inspiration. It is as if a son who had 
endured strange temptations, and caught unusual 
glimpses of truth, should return to the home of his 
childhood and hear once more from the lips of his 
venerable father the well-worn precepts of his youth. 
He might listen to them reverently and profitably, 
and yet feel that they did not probe his soul to the 
bottom. 

Archbishop Ireland has been for a long time one 
of those who have helped us to associate an earnest 
public spirit with high ecclesiastical position. It is 
@ rare combination. The present volume, “The 
Church and Modern Society,” is, as the title implies, 
an expression of this interest. Most of the ad- 
dresses which compose it turn, directly or indirectly, 
on the duties of the Church and State in reference 
to each other. “For the sake of the world, the 
Church must be in close contact with life, and must 
face the living issues of the day.” This is the un- 
derlying sentiment of the entire volume. It finds 
full and forceful expression in the address entitled 
“ The Church and the Age,” delivered in Baltimore 
at an anniversary of the episcopal consecration of 
Cardinal Gibbons. It was spoken to a large repre- 
sentative assembly of Catholic clergy, and is full of 
the fire of profound conviction. The style is clear 
and direct, and charged everywhere with the ruling 
idea. Such simplicity and dignity of purpose and 
such moral force are sure to carry his words to the 
hearts of men. He apologizes for not treating the 
labor movement in this volume. He felt it to be too 
large a subject for the space he could assign it. 
Leo XIII. receives ardent commendation for his 
sympathy with social development. There is an 
outspoken address on “Intemperance and Law,” 
and an equally direct paper on “The Church and 
the Saloon.” Archbishop Ireland, in two addresses, 
defines the attitude of the Church in reference to 
our public-school system. It is an attitude in no way 
hostile. The Church wholly concurs with the public- 
school system of the United States. It is simply 
not willing to yield the right of religious instruction. 
The Archbishop claims, what has long seemed to 
us undeniable justice, that the public should dis- 
criminate between secular and religious education ; 
should support the one and tolerate the other. This 
is a moral elevation to which the American people 
have not yet attained. The addresses are replete 
with patriotism ; and if the reader wishes to meet 
a strong mind fired with large and generous pur- 

he will find it in this volume. 

“Contemporary Theology and Theism,” by Prof. 
R. M. Wenley, is a work of unusual power. It 
handles the deepest religious themes with insight 
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and large suggestion. The intuitive line of thought 

ils. Those who remember Professor Morris 
with affection will rejoice that Professor Wenley is 
associated with the University of Michigan. The 
book is made up of three parts. The first part con- 
siders historically and critically what the author 
terms the “ Speculative Theology ”’ of the present,— 
the theology that rests back on the powerful render- 
ing of history and theology by Hegel — the most 
vigorous remedy that has ever been administered 
to the ill-digestion of pure empiricism. The author 
finds that this movement, while disappearing in its 
formal elements, has left a large remainder of insight. 
The second part is occupied with Ritschlian theol- 
ogy. This has arisen in antagonism both to the 
extreme empirical and extreme speculative tendency. 
Christ is considered in his character and teachings 
simply as an ethical, spiritual force. His words are 
of supreme moment to men because of the hold they 
have on men’s thoughts. Here are undoubted inner 
phenomena, not to be surpassed in their actual 
power over human life. Feeling and accepting these 
words of truth, we are made superior to scientific, 
historical, and speculative criticism. We have our 
own facts of their own order. The criticism of the 
author at this point seems to us a little severe. We 
may accept this attitude of Ritschl as at least a 
provisional one. The third part of this work takes 
up more independently the “ Theistic Problem.” It 
undertakes, at the same time, a philosophical and 
a religious construction of the world. It affirms 
that theology brings to the problem of being terms 
that may, indeed, make it more complex, but also 
make it more intelligible. All deep questions are 
answered together, or not well answered. We com- 
mend the volume to lovers of philosophical religious 
thought. 

“Immortality and the New Theodicy,” like the 
previous volume, grew out of a lecture. In this case, 
the lecture was given in Harvard University under 
the Ingersoll bequest. In the former case, the ad- 
dress was given to the Glasgow University Theolog- 
ical Society. The effort is “to carry the question 
of the immortality of man to the moral conception 
of the universe for determination.” The ardent 
spiritual temperament of Dr. Gordon fits him to 
affirm the force and integrity of the moral idea. 
“ When it is the sword of the spirit by which a man 
seeks to live, he should ask no happier fate than to 
die by it.” There is a noble enthusiasm pervading 
the words of Dr. Gordon. To us, at least, they seem 
to arise from a true insight into the spiritual rela- 
tions of the world. The doctrine of immortality is 
so dependent on our sense of the inner character of 
the world that we cannot handle it, any more than 
we can handle a point of msthetical criticism, aside 
from the feelings involved in it. “The three grand 
positions from which faith in a hereafter for man 
would seem to follow are the moral perfection of 
the Creator, the reasonableness of the universe, and 
the worth of human life. The three are at heart 
one ; for if the first is true, if God is absolutely good, 





the other two must follow” (page 46). “A uni- 
verse that defeats his best life, that contradicts his 
deepest thought, cannot be considered by man at 
least as the expression of Supreme Reason” (page 
57). “The appeal in behalf of the permanence of 
man is ultimately away from all matters of physical 
organization, to the heart of the universe, to the 
Absolute conscience and pity that are believed to 
have dominion over all things” (page 59). Immor- 
tality resolves itself into faith, and faith resolves 
itself into the force of our spiritual powers. The 
volume is full of inspiration to the concurrent mind. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence” is made up of five essays. The first 
essay gives the title to the book. The remaining 
four are: “The Church and the Old Testament,” 
“Is There Another Life?” “The Miraculous Ele- 
ment in Christianity,” “Morality and Theism.” 
The astute, incisive character of the author’s literary 
work is too well known to call for any comment. 
The first essay is a criticism on Professor Drum- 
mond, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Balfour. Mach of it is 
telling and true. While, however, we do not com- 
plain of the temper of the book as especially faulty, 
we cannot thiak it of the best. Destructive criti- 
cism is not often either wholly kindly or just. One 
cannot trim a tree without knowing equally well 
what is to be retained and what is to be cut away. 
The bull that worries and tears an evergreen shrub 
with its horns is not trimming it. Mr. Smith ful- 
fils his purpose in breaking down and pulling to 
pieces. He feels no disposition to save and restore. 
This is not making one’s work a part of the con- 
structive labor of humanity. Why should one paint 
again the picture of life, as in the article on immor- 
ality, in all its darkest colors, simply because he has 
a trick of hand in these dismal, distressing shades? 
The plea of trath hardly avails. It is not true to 
analyze out and heap up the evil of the world, and 
offer it as the world. It is not the world; it is only 
its distressful, distorted shadow. It is both stale 
criticism and shallow criticism to d the phi- 
losophy of the world. Most of the subsoiling of the 
human mind has been done, and is still done, in 
this very region of philosophy — metaphysics, if you 
will. Mr. Smith assumes as as what is 
not accepted, and is at best only a metaphysical ren- 
dering of facts. “ We know . . . that what he calls 
the soul is but the higher and finer activity of our 
general frame.” If Mr. Smith knows that, he might 
certainly have saved himself the labor of casting up 
again the doubts of immortality. Mr. Smith treats 
unfairly the enthusiasm of Professor Drummond. 
The love of the mother for her child is altruistic, 
though not a very pure example of altruism. There 
is in it natural affection, but there is also the germ 
of spiritual affection. Altruism is not, as Mr. 
Smith seems to imply, doing good to others with no 
reference to ourselves; it is ing our highest 
pleasure in doing good to others. It is enclosing 
others in the tissue of our spiritual lives. There is, 
in the way that many have of casting, in the name 
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of science, dark shadows on the world, great exag- 
geration. These persons stand between the light 
and the world, and then draw attention to the gloom 
they have occasioned. A highly organized being, 
full of intense and morbid feelings, physical and 
intellectual, reads his own degrees and moods of 
suffering into the world, and then pronounces upon 
it. The world is to be rendered from its own centre 
as a happy-go-lucky product, and so rendered is far 
more enjoyable than the sharp critic of good, and 
the diligent delineator of evil, make it out to be. 
“The Knowledge of Life,” by Mr. H. J. Harald, 
stands for the speculations of a single person. Ob- 
jectionable as the dogmatism of the believer may be, 
it is not as objectionable as the dogmatism of the 
unbeliever. The first is consistent with its own 
principles, and is supported by more or less concur- 
rent belief. The second is scornful of belief, and 
yet has nothing but the belief of one person to offer 
in its place. It is as if a man should deny the exist- 
ence of any road, and yet claim that his own half- 
effaced tracks across a waste of drifting snows was 
the king’s highway. “Great religions have taken 
their rise in this mystery —the mystery of life — 
professing to expound it; but despite all, we are 
little if any nearer the solution to-day.” Now, 
under these trying circumstances, our author buckles 
on his armor—better, slips on his snow-shoes,—and 
takes the lead. Religion is the aim of life; the 
aim of life is evolution. Immortality is the con- 
tinuity of evolution. The ameba has his religion, 


though of a somewhat attenuated order. “ Religion 
may be called the hand-rail to the path of life,”— 


to life as a sensuous experience. “The God of 
every man is the spirit within him.” To this, his 
prayers are addressed. As the expression of a shal- 
low, empirical self-confidence, this volume is rarely 
eae It is impossible to elaborate anything 
which we are content to call religion out of simple 
quasi-mechanical evolution. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has given us such a prodigious volume of philosophy, 
in which facts looked on as necessary are made the 
causes of themselves, that he puts everyone who 
follows him in the same field to disadvantage. Yet, 
if anyone has a curiosity to see sunbeams extracted 
from cucumbers, this is the book which will interest 
him. The style is perspicuous, and the volume ad- 
mirable inform. A slight redemptive touch is found 
in the discussion of the true position of woman. 
“The Shadow Christ” is a prose poem of much 
i of feeling and scope of thought. It should 
be , a8 it was written, with snatches of insight. 
Its motive seems to be that religion must be inter- 
reted from within; that, like every phase of life, 
t must be grasped as a mastery of its own condi- 
tion. We cannot render the faith: of the world reflec- 
tively, across long periods, with no sense of the 
instant, urgent problem involved in it. Religion 
is ever an incarnation, “An empty Bible, in an 
empty universe, in an empty life,—to him who dares 
to read a Bible by itself.” It is refreshing, after 
the somewhat weary, speculative road we have just 





traveled, to reach this unhesitating phase of faith, 
to which all skepticism is the melancholy moan of 
a dying year. The spirit of the author is an molian 
which needs only the winds. What matters it 
that this or that harpist is ailing or is gone, the 
music of the world is still in it. It is to this we 
listen. Joun Bascom. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A book on the theory of Beauty may 
be a treatise in psychology with Sully, 
in psycho-physics with Fechner, in 
physiology with Grant Allen, in metaphysics with 
Hegel, in history with Taine,— from the title, you 
can never guess what kind of a book it is going to 
be. Of one thing, however, the general reader may 
usually feel assured,— namely, that it will not be 
interesting, nor even such as he can comprehend. 
To this latter rule there have been notable excep- 
tions ; and Mr. George Santayana has added a new 
one to the worthy few by his book on “The Sense of 
Beauty” (Scribner). For a technical treatise we 
think the book singularly well adapted to general 
reading. The style is easy, the exposition clear, the 
illustration effective. A technical treatise it is; but 
we think that many beside psychologists and sta- 
dents of scientific esthetics will be interested in it. 
It is an example of the best form of popular sci- 
ence : the statement by a student of matters special 
to his particular studies, in terms and in form such 
that anyone who is really interested in the matter 
can readily comprehend it. No book on sstheties 
can be really light reading; and this book is not, 
though it comes even dangerously near it. One 


The theory 
of Beauty. 


| would infer from the title that the standpoint is 


psychological ; and, indeed, the author says as much. 
It is, however, not rigidly psychological, according 
to our idea: it certainly tends rather to the specu- 
lative than to the psycho-physical. To our minds, 
the chief value of Mr. Santayana’s book lies in 
his definition of Beauty and in his discussion of 
Form. We do not find any very satisfactory sola- 
tion of the problem of the origin of beauty, although 
the author seems to regard it as necessary to his 
treatment (p. 5). Nor do we find anything with 
which we can rest satisfied as a criterion of degree 
(p. 130). These are two important esthetic prob- 
lems, and we do not find that Mr. Santayana says 
very much that helps us. On the points noted above, 
however, we think him excellent : his discrimination 
between wsthetics and ethics, between ssthetics 
again and hedonics, the zsthetic differentia, his final 
definition,—all these we regard as admirable. The 
idea of the definition itself we have met with before; 
but the development of idea in reaching it seems to 
us a considerable achievement. We also admire 
Mr. Santayana’s dealings with Form. Without feel- 
ing that the last word has been said, we do feel that 
a number of things have been made clearer. We 
like also some of the results, — indeed, are influ- 
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sce, perhaps n our judgment of the theory by 
the neatness of some of the explanations. This we 
eonfess is unscientific, and yet we could not help 
a thrill of conclusiveness at Mr. Santayana’s expla- 
nation of the preference of our time for suggestion 
over form (p. 96) or of the superadded charm of 
associated expressiveness, which is so common now- 
wom ( (p- 85), a feeling which was, we fear, more 
realized than our assent to the progress of his argu- 
ment. The book is one which the specialist will 
study carefully, and from which anybody may carry 
away much. 


Doctor Johnson, while listening to 
some music that rather bored him, 
was assured that the piece was inor- 
dinately difficult : he wished it had been impossible. 
Such will be the harsh judgment of some concerning 
Yone Noguchi’s “Seen and Unseen” (Gelett Bur- 
gess and Porter Garnett); but from such inhospi- 
tality we hasten to dissent. True, we do not agree 
with Mr. Gelett Burgess, who thinks that this young 
Japanese “ has discovered fresh beauties and unex- 
pected charms in our speech.” But then, Mr. Gelett 
Burgess is known to be a consummate : we 
almost believe that he has written these poems him- 
self, to rival Mrs. Browning and Prosper Mérimée. 
We do see fresh beauties and charms certainly un- 
expected in these poems, but they are such as we 
perceive in any broken English in the mouth of a 
pretty woman or a clever man. Nor do we think 
that Yone Noguchi has “honoured our tongue by 
his writings ”: in this view of his, Mr. Gelett Bur- 
gess shows himself inappreciative of those things 
which really are the honor and glory of the English 
language. Nothing is gained by taking the matter 
too seriously ; it is needless to affirm that Noguchi 
is the greatest poet since Maeterlinck. Let us be 
content with the actual facts; he has written some 
reveries full of delicate wanderings of sentiment, of 
charming vagaries of the imagination. As such we 
think his poems will surely give pleasure to many; 
we think that not a few will turn in sympathetic 
affection to “The Homeless Snail” whose attract- 
ive face appears on his frontispiece. We have here 
the simple and naive utterances of one whose mind 
works in a manner quite strange to our ordinary 
modes of thought ; and that is something that many 
will appreciate. We have also many quaint and 
delicate flowers of a fancy quite different from our 
fancy; that also has its charm. To find really 
great thought or really beautiful expression would, 
to say the least, require determination or profound 
study. We ourselves think the work particularly 
interesting, because, without having in any way the 
spirit of Walt Whitman, it has to a great extent 
preneee itself of his form: not simply the rhyme- 
ess, unrhythmical line, but the less obvious points, 
— the exclamation and apostrophe, the anaphora 
and repetition, the absolute constructions and the 
parentheses, the neologisms, and so on. And this 
is interesting because it shows, to some extent, the 


“ Monologues of a 
Homeless Snail.” 





capabilities of that form asa form. But we did not 
mean to make a new poet the subject of a technical 
disquisition ; that shows a pedantic and doctrinaire 
spirit that should be far from one who is fortunate 
enough to have to do with a new poet. We find 
the quality of Yone Noguchi pleasing, and we wish 
he did not feel so terribly lonely. 


Our pleasant The forty-sixth volume of the “Story 
of the Nations” series (Putnam ), 
neighbors with its beautiful illustrations, is the 
most interesting of all to the American reader, 
since it tells a tale of our own times and of our 
most closely connected neighbor. The story-teller 
is Mr. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian House 
of Commons, and pleasantly known by his partici- 
pation in our societies of learning and his cot 
tion in the different plans of research and bibli- 
ography in the two countries from time to time. 
The task of condensing four centuries —“ from the 
day the Breton sailor ascended the St. Lawrence 
to Hochelaga, until the formation of the Confeder- 
ation which united the people of two distinct nation- 
alities””— into less than four hundred pages must 
appear peculiarly formidable to so intensive a stu- 
dent and so minute an investigator. Yet the work 
has been most skilfully done, and the last hundred 
pages have thus been reserved for modern Canada 
—the part of the book to which the American 
reader will turn first, to ascertain the views of so 
authoritative a writer upon the future of Canada 
and her relations to the United States. Of the Cana- 
dian fature, Mr. Bourinot is justly sanguine. “All 
classes now agree as to preserving the federal sys- 
tem in its entirety, since it ensures better than any 
other system of government the rights and interests 
of the French Canadian population. . . . No French 
Canadian writer or politician of weight now urges 
so impossible or suicidal a scheme as the foundation 
of an independent French nationality on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence.” In common with later Cana- 
dian writers, Mr. Bourinot laments the indifference 
to colonial interests which England displayed in 
adjusting her southern boundary line. By “the 
persistency of American statesmen,” “the State of 
Maine now presses like a huge wedge into the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Quebec, and a Canadian 
railway is obliged to pass over American territory, 
which many Canadians still believe ought to bea part 
of the Canadian Dominion.” Likewise the author 
mene not fail to contrast “ how honourably her [Can- 
ada’s] government discharged its duties of a neutral 
between the belligerents ” in our Civil War, and how 
at the time of the Fenian raids the United States 
authorities calmly looked on while all the prepa- 
rations for these raids were in progress ; how the 
President discontinued the prosecutions on request 
of the House of Representatives; and “ for all the 
losses Canada sustained through these invasions of 
her territory, she has never received any compensa- 
tion whatever.” Truly, these last hundred pages 
make interesting reading for those American states- 
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men who are wont to picture the Dominion sittin 
out in the cold and piteously begging to be 
a humble seat by the Yankee fireside. 


dn clé-time The name of Severn Teackle Wallis 
author of is an unfamiliar one to readers of our 
canes, day, though known to the last gen- 
eration as that of an eminent lawyer, an able public 
speaker, and a graceful writer of both verse and 
prose. Mr. Wallis was educated at Baltimore, and 
there entered on the practice of his profession, and 
soon was highly esteemed for his ability, integrity, 
public spirit, and scholarly attainments. The most 
noticeable incident in his life was his arrest among 
the “ Maryland suspects ” in 1861, and his imprison- 
ment for more than a year as a Southern sympa- 
thizer. He died in Baltimore in 1894, at an ad- 
vanced age. Soon after his death, some of his friends 
formed the Wallis Memorial Association; and 
through the efforts of this association a handsome 
library edition of Mr. Wallis’s selected works, in 
four well printed volumes, has appeared with the 
imprint of Messrs. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
The first volume includes several addresses which 
well exhibit Mr. Wallis’s oratorical powers; per- 
haps the most impressive of these is the discourse 
on the life and character of George Peabody. This 
volume includes also the author’s poems, which 
show taste and scholarship ; one of them is the stir- 
ring lyric of “ The Guerrillas” (beginning “ Awake 
and to horse, my brothers”), which is not unknown 
to collectors of the poetry of the Civil War. The 
second volume consists of miscellaneous reviews 
and political documents, and the third is a reprint 
of “ Glimpses of Spain,” which was first published 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in 1849. Mr. Wallis 
had early become a proficient in Spanish literature 
and history, and in 1847, being in ill health, he 
made a journey through Spain, and later published 
this modest volume. It contains much just and 
careful description which would answer almost as 
well for the Spain of to-day as that of a half-century 
ago, written in a mild and genial vein, somewhat in 
the manner of Washington Irving. The fourth vol- 
ume is the result of a second visit to Spain, in 1849, 
made at the instance of the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the object of studying certain Spanish grants 
which had reference to Florida lands. This was 
originally published under the title, “Spain, Her 
Institutions, Politics, and Public Men,” and is a 
reliable summary of the Spain of that time. While 
these volumes chiefly appeal to the people of Balti- 
more and Maryland, yet they have a general inter- 
est and value which entitles them at least to a place 
in our larger libraries. 


After a considerable delay, although 
Politica! Remomy, HOt an unreasonable one when we 
consider the magnitude of the under- 
taking, the publishers of Professor Palgrave’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy” (Macmillan) have 
put forth the second volume of that valuable work. 





It will be remembered that the first volume was 
published in parts, but this feature of the plan was 
abandoned upon the completion of that volume, and 
we now get all at once the 848 pages that take us 
from F to M inclusive. A third volume will com- 
plete the work. It is difficult to do justice in a few 
words to this much-needed and admirably-planned 
“ Dictionary.” The bulk of the matter is enormous, 
and the art of condensation has been so skilfully 
exercised as to produce a work of reference in the 
best sense. Both the historical and the theoretical 
aspects of economic science are fully presented, and 
we note with iar satisfaction the justice done 
by the editor to the various Continental schools, 
past and present, of economic thought. A rather 
minute subdivision of subject-matter, resulting in 
many short articles rather than in a few elaborate 
essays, has been an essential feature of the editor's 
plan, and the work is thus differentiated from the 
“ Cyclopedia ” of Mr. Lalor, in which it often takes 
much time and patience to run down a desired fact. 
There are, of course, some elaborate articles, such 
as Finances (20 pages), and Insurance (14 pages), 
bat the average is about half a page. The articles 
are written by a great number of scholars, European 
and American, and are all signed. This makes 
inevitable a certain unevenness, which, however, the 
skill of the editor has done much to smooth away. 
Still, as he says of the articles: “Some are the 
labours of practised scholars with a perfect command 
of the vocabulary they employ, enforcing the broad 
views which wider experience enables them to ex- 
press,” while “others have been the jottings down 
of hard-working but comparatively uneducated men, 
full of practical common sense and of shrewd ob- 
servation, but sometimes exhibiting a deficiency in 
dialectic skill which prevents them from setting 
forth the truths they desire to inculcate to fullest 
advantage.” All students of economies will join in 
congratulating Professor Palgrave upon his two- 
thirds completed work, and be impatient for the 
time when they may place the final volume with the 
two others upon their shelves. 


- arene The Elizabethan Age is as fertile a 
aan sketches, field for the historian as for the stu- 

dent of literature. Major Hume, in 
“ The Year after the Armada, and Other Historical 
Studies ” (Macmillan), has brought together a num- 
ber of essays dwelling upon this time of knight and 
naval hero. Most of these essays deal with the history 
of the Armada. But in reading them, if one would 
get the continuity of the story he should read them 
in reverse order. As arranged, the reader embarks 
at once with the “ Counter Armada of 1589 ”— an 
English attempt to capture Lisbon. The conflicting 
policies and the intricate problems of European 
polities revolving mainly around England, France, 
and Spain, with accessory complications caused by 
the Reformation in France, Scotland, and the Neth- 
erlands; the gradual widening of the breach with 
Spain ; the rising religious and national sense of the 
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glish ; the work of the privateers ; the open rup- 
ture with Spain in 1584, and the grand sea struggle 
of 1588, are told in the articles upon “ The Coming 
of Philip the Prudent” and “ The Evolution of the 
Armada.” Perhaps nothing in the whole course of 
the book will arrest the reader’s attention more than 
the author’s estimate of Philip II., not “a murderous 
guiltily and silently plotting the enslavement 
of England for thirty years before the great catas- 
trophe which reduced his vast Empire to the rank 
of a harmless second-rate power,” but “a laborious, 
narrow-minded, morbidly conscientious man, pa- 
tient, distrustful, and timid; a sincere lover of 
e and hater of all sorts of innovations.” Mr. 
Hume’s ability in character-sketching is remarkable. 
The descriptions of Charles II. and of Philip IV., 
those queer sprigs of the House of Hapsburg, are 
further examples. And when Mr. Hume quits the 
sea and takes to land with “ Julian Romero, Swash- 
buckler,” or with “ Richard Bere,” sometime En- 
glish gentleman and adventurer in petty scrapes, he 
is no less entertaining. Indeed, for a healthy and 
wholesome book, tingling with the old-English spirit, 
smelling of the salt-sea air, and as entertaining as 
Smollett, we commend the pages of “The Year 
after the Armada.” 


“ The True Life of Captain Sir Rich- 
Guus ie ard Burton” ( Appleton), by his 

niece, Georgiana M. Stisted, is a 
compact, popularly-written book that affords a very 
satisfactory general view of the unique career of the 
great explorer and Arabist. The dryest pen could 
scarcely make a dull tale of the life of Sir Richard 
Barton; and Miss Stisted writes crisply, graphically, 
and to the point. Her description of Burton’s re- 
markable pilgrimage to Mecca and El-Medinah is 
especially good, and she does fair justice to the 
African and South American journeys, the tour in 
the States,and soon. The opening chapters, detail- 
ing Burton’s somewhat erratic and unpromising 
early career, are extremely readable. Miss Stisted 
goes a little out of her way, as we think, to air some 
unpleasant family secrets, and her strictures on 
Lady Burton seem rather illiberal—one might almost 
say spiteful. Lady Burton was a Romanist, and 
naturally made some attempts to divert her husband 
from paths which she doubtless believed led to per- 
dition and eternal torments of a very material and 
humanly realizable kind. The poor lady’s frantic 
efforts, when Burton was on his death-bed, to effect 
@ tardy conversion, and her despairing petition to 
the priest to administer Extreme Unction even when 
the body lay cold and stark, and, to the calmer eye, 
plainly inanimate (there might, she thought, be a 
lingering spark of life to sustain the saving efficacy 
of the sacrament), are ascribed by the author to a 
Jesuitical desire on the part of Lady Burton “ of 
glorifying her church.”” Perhaps had the author 
made a little kindly effort to attain to Lady Burton’s 
point of view, her closing chapter would have had a 
more charitable ring. The book contains a striking 





portrait of Burton, showing a strong, a 
surmounting the massive neck of an athlete. There 

is an appended list of his works, and the lack of 
an index is partially supplied by a copious table of 
contents. pe ANA Sa 


A Danish The series of papers embraced in 
disciple of the little volume entitled “ Adeline, 
Tolstet. Countess Schimmelmann” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) present a fairly complete picture of 
the life of a remarkable and, to our thinking, some- 
what erratic lady whose name, we learn, is “ a house- 
hold word” in Germany and Scandinavia. Count- 
ess Schimmelmann’s story is indeed a singular one, 
and not lacking in the essentials of melodrama. The 
papers, which, with one exception, are from the pen 
of the Countess herself, contain, in the editor's 
rather question-begging “the record of her 
offense against conventional custom, in forsaking 
the brilliant circles of fashion for obscure toil among 
neglected fishermen, and in attempting the task, so 
often deemed impracticable, of living in literal obe- 
dience to the precepts of Christ.” Stated otherwise, 
Countess Schimmelmann’s tale is that of a Danish 
lady of rank whose natural pietism, early manifested 
in good works and a reasonable degree of self- 
abnegation, resulted eventually in a form of relig- 
ious and humanitarian monomania that threatened 
her own impoverishment, produced divers eccentric- 
ities of conduct and opinion, and so scandalized her 
relatives that they confined her in a private asylum 
for the insane, whence she was released through 
parliamentary interference. We do not venture to 
pronounce upon the merits of Countess Schimmel- 
mann’s case — which has attained the dignity of a 
cause célébre in her own country, and of which her 
own side only is stated in the present volume; but 
it must be apparent to the practical mind that “obe- 
dience to the precepts of Christ ” may very conceiv- 
ably be carried to a literal and suicidal degree war- 
ranting the intervention of friends and relatives and 
the issuance of a writ de lunatico. To literally 
pluck out and cast away an offending right eye, for 
instance, is not a commendable deed, nor one com- 
patible with the sanity of the doer. The volume 
contains some fairly interesting relating to 
the author’s life at the court of Berlin, to her Baltic 
missions, to her experiences with Berlin socialists 
and anarchists, and to what she terms her “ persecu- 
tion and prison.” There are two portraits of Countess 
Schimmelmann. 


A study of Mr. Frank S. Child’s “ The Colonial 
Colonial Parson of New England” (The 
—T Baker & Taylor Co.) is erry 
similar in matter and treatment to the books of 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, who has worked with such 
happy results in this Colonial field. Mr. Child has 
gleaned pretty freely from Mrs. Earle, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, and Mr. Bliss, and claims to have gone to 
some extent to original sources. His book is pleas- 
antly written, and affords some amusing and instruc- 
tive glimpses of Colonial parsons in general (omit- 
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ting, we note, that choice specimen of the cloth, the 
“ Maryland Parson”), as well as parsons specific — 
son as a scholar, a preacher, an ancestor, and so 
forth. A chapter on “The Parson’s Ordination” 
is caleulated to dispel most effectually a not uncom- 
mon delusion that the New England Puritan was 
ascetic in the matter of strong drink. Here, ¢. 7., 
is a bill for an ordination in 1785 :— “30 Bowles 
of Punch before the People went to Meeting; 44 
Bowles of Punch at dinner; 18 Bottles of Wine; 
8 Bowles of Brandy; Cherry Rum” (quantity not 
mentioned). It cost the taxpayers of Woburn 
(1729), to launch the Rev. Edwin Jackson on his 
clerical career, six and one-half barrels of cider, 
twenty-five gallons of wine, two gallons of brandy, 
four gallons of rum ; while the diary of one Thomas 
Smith, describing the ordination of the Rev. Samuel 
Foxcroft at New Gloucester, concludes: “ We had 
@ pleasant journey home. . . . A jolly ordination. 
We lost sight of decorum.” To properly “ raise” 
a meeting-house, an incredible amount of strong 
liquor was required — almost enough to float the 
edifice when raised. Mr. Child’s book is a capital 
one of its kind. 


In these days when a comparatively 
few citizens, ashamed of the past 
treatment of dependent and per- 
verted children, are seeking to improve our laws 
and institutions, Mr. W. D. Morrison’s book on 
“Juvenile Offenders” (Appleton) appears to be 
timely and valuable. It is a book which should be 
read by every resident of Chicago and every other 
city whose great and growing “dangerous classes ” 
are being trained to crime in sweatshops, stores, 
factories, jail, and bridewell. The only form of 
compulsory education we have in Illinois is given 
where the associations are such as to minify the best 
influences of superintendents. Few men in the 
world are so well equipped for writing a book on 
this subject as the talented and gracious chaplain of 
Wordsworth Prison, London. The fact that the 
book was written on English soil does not make it 
less valuable for American students, because the 
principles of social treatment are essentially the 
same for all countries, and because the author has 
made himself acquainted with the methods of our 
institations in the United States. 


The training 
of criminals. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 
Miss Eckenstein’s “Women Under Monasticism ” 


tion upon a Madame du Barry or Pompadour: “The 
career open to the inmates of convents, both in England 





and on the continent, was greater than any other ever 
Ghecwa open tp went ie ths Geyites of lnclion istory, 
Abilities might raise the nun to the rank of abbess, a 
position of substantial authority. In a Kentish charter, 
the names of the abbesses as representatives of religion 
follow those of the bishops.” 

Volumes 7 and 8 of the uniform subscription edition 
of Mr. Barrie’s writings have just been published by the 
Messrs. Scribner, and the set is now complete. The 
closing volume brings “ My Lady Nicotine” and « Mar. 
garet Ogilvy ” within one pair of covers—a rather incon- 
gruous association, it must be admitted. The volumes 
are exceedingly attractive in form, and the set makes a 
worthy companion for the Field and Stevenson sets for 
which we are indebted to the enterprise of the same 
publishers. 

Volumes 3 and 4 of “ American Orations,” complet- 
ing the set, have just been published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This work, it will be remembered, was 
first edited by Alexander Johnston, and, in its present 
revised form, is due to the scholarly labors of Professor 
James A. Woodburn. Volume 3 continues the subject 
of the anti-slavery struggle down to the actual secession 
of the Southern States; Volume 4 deals with reconstrue- 
tion, free trade and protection, finance, and the reform 
of the civil service. 

Mr. Herbert Small’s “ Handbook of the New Library 
of Congress” (Curtis & Cameron) is an attractive and 
timely pamphlet. In addition to Mr. Small’s detailed 
description of the new building, there is an essay on the 
“ Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting ” of the Library, 
by Mr. Charles Caffin, and a paper on “The Function 
of a National Library,” by Mr. A. R. Spofford. The 
pamphlet is well provided with illustrations, and will be 
a welcome guide to the many visitors with whom the 
capital is thronged during this eventful month. 

We need not characterize the comely volume entitled 
“ Undercurrents of the Second Empire ” (Putnam) far- 
ther than to say that it is a liberal aftermath of Paris 
gossip reaped from the seemingly exhaustless memory 
of Mr. Albert E. Vandam, author of “ An Englishman 
in Paris.” So far as we can see, Mr. Vandam’s pen 
shows no signs of flagging. No man certainly ever had 
a better memory for trifles; and readers whose appetites 
are not already dulled by his well-seasoned plats should 
find his latest book quite as entertaining as his first one. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. issue a volume of 
essays by George John Romanes, edited by Principal 
Lloyd, of Bristol, England. The essays, ten in number, 


are reprinted from “The Nineteenth Century” and - 


similar periodicals. With a few exceptions they discuss 
corollaries to the main ions of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest, as applied to the devel- 
eqmaré of tastintd noe sipeensa en enn enna, They 
illustrate the versatility of thought and the breadth of 
view of this well-known supporter of Darwin. 

Professor Herbert A. Howe’s “ Elements of Deserip- 
tive Astronomy ” (Silver, Burdett & Co.) is a text-book 
for high-school use. It is attractively printed, and illus- 
trated far more handsomely than such text-books are 
wont to be, but its study can hardly have the disciplin- 
ary results to be obtained from such a book as Professor 
Young’s, for example. The author seems all the time 
to be afraid of expecting too much mathematics or 
physics from his students; in other words, he aims to 
make astronomy as easy as possible, which is not exactly 
the aim that such a text should have in view. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 


Tue Drax takes pleasure in presenting to its readers 
the annual list of books announced for Spring publica- 
tion, and believes it will be found as comprehensive and 
full of interest to book-buyers of all classes as any yet 

for these columns. The list contains about 
500 titles, from 41 publishers, an average of an even 
dozen of books to each firm — which is certainly an en- 
ecouraging showing for the American publishing trade 
after the recent period of general financial depression. 
The list does not contain books already issued and en- 
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Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp, by Caroline A. Creevey, 
illus. (Harper & Bros.) sd 


Nature in a 
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par Agnes Godfrey 
et autres contes, 
Prof. G. 


uction to 
Ph.D.— Syllabus of 
America, by Arthur Ma: 
Book VILL. of * The 


met ey el eg and Reader, Juli E. Olson, $1.50. 
(Seott, Foresman & Co.) ad = 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 





Brown MDs ‘and its A 
rown, — 
Medicine ane ee el 
tion by Henrik G. a Saad P. ——, 
A Book for Every Woman and 
out of Health, 
Green, & 


art II.: Woman in Heal 
eer Fane ti. Walker’ thorn = 


Student’s 
MA. pelt ) 
The Sele Prios of 186, a record of the prices at which pi 
pare Nm relics, 


manuscri 
ray Ry eye at auction in 


bona tat 1896, edited by J. iT Since. * Francis P. 


The Mascictre’ Practical Upto Date Recipe Resice Book, oe 
ly 3000 recipes, SS Loc tae 1.50. 
Wang, [enka Ge) 


“Ont-ofDooe Library,” new vols: Track and 
Mountain Climbing, each illus., $1.50. (Charles (Charles Soriboer's 


Books For THE YOUNG. 


$1.— Merry Girls of 
aes 5S (A. L. Bradley 


senntnaniiel 
Railway Builder, 4 bend tot: Ser cottunating the prob- 


ate adlition, 

a practical treatise 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have become incorporated, 
ne ae Oe In I remain the same as 
‘ore. 


“ Isaiah,” edited by Mr. R. G. Moulton, is the latest 
volume of “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

The life of Tennyson, by Lord Hallam Tennyson, is 
now in the press, and will be published in October by 
the Macmillan Co. f 

The Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s first volume of verse, 
“The Builders, and Other Poems,” will soon be issued 
by the Messrs. Scribner. 

“ Arden of Feversham,” edited by the Rev. Ronald 
Bayne, has been added to the “Temple Dramatists,” 
published by the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, have just issned a 
prettily printed book of 272 pages about “ Old Violins,” 
which should interest violinists every where. 

Mr. J. G. Bartholomew's “ Pocket Atlas of the 
World” is now published in its tenth edition, rewritten 
and much extended, by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Herr Bjérnson’s “ Magnhild ” and “ Dust” are com- 
Pepeiaig the sixth volume of the new edition of 

great Norwegian in course of publication by the 
Maemillan Co. 7 : 

The Doubleday & McClure Co., a new publishing 
house, will begin active operations in New York next 
autumn. Mr. A. F. Jaccaci has become art editor of 
“ MeClure’s Magazine.” 

Part IX. of Professor M. Jastrow’s “ Dictionary of 
the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature” has just been published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, the veteran poet and 
literary critic, is to receive the well-deserved tribute of 
a complimentary dinner from the Authors Club, in New 
York, on the evening of March 25. 

Dr. Garnett, lecturing the other evening on “The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” held out that 
this great work might be completed in 1899. It will 
fill about 25,000 pages, and deal with about 30,000 
names. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish “ A History 
of China,” being the historical chapters from S. W. 
Williams’s “ The Middle Kingdom,” supplemented by a 
oe F. W. 


Dr. G. E. Wire, secretary of the fund for a memorial 
bust of the late W. F. Poole, reports that $380 of the 
needed $500 has been subscribed, and solicits further 
contributions. Dr. Wire’s address is 1574 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ii. 

Professor Willard Fiske has placed some five hundred 
additional volumes in the Dante library of Cornell Uni- 
versity. This special collection now embraces over six 
thousand volumes, practically all of which are the gift 
of Professor Fiske. 

The « Novoe Vremya” of St. Petersburg states that 
the conclusion of Pushkin’s “ Russalka” has been dis- 
covered among the poet’s manuscripts, and will soon be 
published. There are about two hundred verses in the 
newly-found fragment. 

Mr. Charles Day Lanier — son of the poet Lanier, 
from whom a strong love of Nature has been inherited 
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— has made a study of forest-life which wi i 
- e a study o fe which will appear in 


versatility is that of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, the New York preacher, whose published 
works last year ranged from a volume of sermons to one 
on fishing and hunting, and this year will include a yol- 
ume of poems and another of short stories. 

The February publications of the American Economie 
Association are a Handbook of the Association for 1897 
(ineluding a report of the last December meeting), and 
the presidential address of Dr. H. C. Adams, upon the 
subject of “ Economics and Jurisprudence.” 

Apropos of our recent article on women at German 
universities (Tae Drat, Feb. 1, 1897), we may note that 
Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale (daughter of Dr. B. A. Hins- 
dale of Michigan) has achieved the distinction of a suc- 
cessful examination at Géttingen in Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon studies and in philosophy. 

Bacon’s Essays and the first part of Malory’s “ Morte 
Darthur” are the latest additions to the series of “ Tem- 
ple Classics,” published in this country by the Macmillan 
Co. The archaic spelling and punctuation of the orig- 
inal have been retained in the “ Essays,” but in the 
“Morte Darthur” both are “modernized” so far as 
possible. 

The illustrated “ International Magazine,” which has 
for its main feature the publication of translations of 
current continental literature, begins in its March num- 
ber as a special feature an “international register” of 
first-class passengers sailing from our Atlantic ports, 
with vessels and dates. The “International” is pub- 
lished at 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

The “ Cumulative Index to a Selected List of Peri- 
odicals,” issued by the Cleveland Public Library, bas 
entered upon its second year with an enlarged list, in- 
cluding seventy-five periodicals in the monthly index. 
Twenty-five others will be included in the annual vol- 
ume published at the end of the year. The current 
issue (January-February) contains a special Cuban list 
of great value. 

Dr. Nansen’s “Farthest North” is now definitely 
announced by Messrs. Harper & Brothers for publica- 
tion on the 19th inst. The work is in two large octavo 
volumes, profusely illustrated, and, being published 
simultaneously in several languages, is attracting the 
attention of the whole reading world. It will be re- 
viewed, from advance sheets already received, in the 
next issue of Toe Drat. 

With the March number, Mr. John Lane begins the 
publication in this country of “The International Studio,” 
a monthly magazine of fine and applied art, edited by 
Mr. Charles Holme. It turns out to be the familiar 
London “ Studio” under a new name, with a few pages 
of American notes at the end. The magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and exceedingly attractive in appear- 
ance, to say nothing of the marked excellence of the 
contents. 

Mr. A. J. Grant’s new edition of Rawlinson’s Herod- 
otus gives us the text unchanged — except for the sub- 
stitution of the Greek names of the gods for the Latin 
forms used by the translator — but abridges the notes 
greatly, and leaves out the appendices altogether. The 
resulting work, now imported by Messrs. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, is contained within two volumes of moderate 
size, and the price, of course, is much less than that 
asked for the earlier and fuller edition. 
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LisT OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, containing 53 titles, includes books 
reed by Tamm Dias vince te lant ious] 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Jobn paet Be Borkman. fit pea, Dave, oe. Ww by 
William 16mo, uncu * Green 
Tree Library.” * Stone & $1.50 net. 


The Yellow Book: An Illustrated Quarterly. Vol. XIL., 
—, 1897. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 344, John 


Meenth Century. By Stephen B, Weeks, Ph.D. sro, 
teen tury Stephen eeks, 
uneut, pp. 100. Government Printing Office. Paper. a 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by William Ernest 

Henley. ve 1, Letters, 1804-1813. With portrait, 12mo, 
"Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


wore, of James Russell Lowell. 


Conclud- 
pees 1 vol., and My 


Margaret Each illus. in 
it top, ot Outing, 1 vel. Scribner’s Sons. 
t only by quay A ) 
. Moulton, M.A. ate ot 
Reader’s Bible.” Macmillan 


HISTORY. 
History of Ancient Peo a 4 4 By Willis Renghaen, A.M, 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
. Frazer, LL.B. ._~ i 
Nations.” G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 
Essays on French History. By James Eugene Farmer, 
oe 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Bryant’s Station and the Memorial Proceedings Held 
-. August 18, 1896. 1 for — by! Reuben 


D. LIilus., 4to, 7 
Ciub Publi 1» Lautsville’: Toke P Morte & On $3. 
Galaecssier of North Carolina in the Civil War + 


B Beauregard Weeks, Ph.D. 8v0, 
pp. 38. Ri 4 : William E. Jones. Paper. 


POETRY. 
ASbropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. 16mo, uncut, pp. 96. 
puta bane. $1.35 co a. ~ 
ith the Band. bert Gente, 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 134. & Kimball. $1.25 
ee mg By J.S. Fletcher. 18mo, uncut, pp. 42. 
Journees d’Avril (Poesies). Par Rene de 3 TT 
Ph.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 51. Baltimore: of the 
Friedenwald Co. Paper. 


see cone RO 
En Route. By J. he Been 
with Prefatory N 


An'Itinerane Huse, end Other Staion By 1 
wson. ae eS ae, a 7390, San Fran- 


ns aemenenel De ny lll John 
_—. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 259. Senate Kiactoll 


In the Crucible. By Grace Denio 7 Ye 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 344. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $1.25. 





By J.S. Fletcher. 12mo, uncut, 
ey dike eae Winter ails top, 


ECONOMICS. 
er yy 2 PAD, Tmo, gn An 9 B 
fae Ri 


Studies.” ‘Macmillan Co. 
American Economic Association for 
1897. 12mo, uncut, pp. 162. Macmillan Co. Paper, 50 cts, 


Handbook of the 
SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
Annual nape a of the Eeend ot Boaeem of the Smith- 
tare, and Condition ofthe Institution to July, 1894. 
Government Printing Office. 


Cataloune of o Collection of Hirde ebteinel 
dition into Somali-Land. By D.G. ray hd 
uncut, pp. 67. Chicago : Field Columbian 


picts 
Museum. Paper. 


ART. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By 
Gardner, M.A. Part II. De 
of Archmology and An 


$1.25. 


Macmillan 


REFERENCE. 

Pocket Atlas of the Pads & Pri.8 . Bartholomew, 

The R.G.S. Tenth edition. 32mo tnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Catalogue of the Library of = Browning Society of 

Boston. 12mo, uncut, pp. 46. Published by the Society. 


Paper. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Make Believe. By H. D. Lowry; Sian, by Cesien Bebte 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 159. J Lane. $1.50, 


. Iilus., 12mo, 


ca. Arranged by W: E 


Our Little Book for Little Folks. 
Goose Ry A hte: 1 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Glaciers in North Reading Lesson for Stu- 
dents of ¥ RS C. Russell. 
* $1 
Theory of Physics. B 
oe ay 


A.M. Illus., 16mo, pp. 178. “ 
50 cts. 


Gund Oe 
The by Ed. of the Chosen Peo B 
ian Book Gx” 0 ci 240, ** ect Bekoed fea tie. hee 
pe Sanee in in th Schools: Suggestions for 
‘eaching. Edwin M. Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 29, 
Lawrence: Phe Uniersity of Paper. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beauty and Hygiene. 16mo, pp. 122. Harper & Bros. T75c. 
Handbook of the New Library of Congress. 
bert Illus., 8vo, pp. 128. Boston: 


oy ie Small. 
Cameron. Paper 
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EASTER BELLS. 


AN EASTER PROGRAM 
FOR THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
AND CONGREGATION. 


Sixteen pages. New Easter Carols, 
‘Responsive ‘Readings, ‘Recitations, etc. 
Sample copy, by mail, 5 cents. Per dozen, 
post-paid, 50 cents. Per bundred, post- 
paid, $3.50. 


CURTS & JENNINGS. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 





WILLIAM PENN’S PLAN FOR 
The United States of Europe. 


In 1693, one hundred years before Kant wrote his ‘‘ Eternal 
Peace,”’ William Penn published a remarkable ‘Essay towards 
the Present and Future Peace of Europe,’’ proposing 
union of the nations of Europe, with a federal parliament, as 
the only sure means of peace. This great essay, almost for- 


the Leaflets are now ready, price $1.50 each. Send for com- 
plete lists. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting House, Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


—_——.. 
——= 


Aenea ee LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES ani 
BOOK PLATES. for Catalogue. 


Wanna Resins Paso SH Oth, Wen Yost ti 


WANTED — SHORT STORIES. 
Write to AMERICAN AUTHORS’ EX CHANGE, 
NEW YORK, for their $800 Offer. 

E PATHFINDER — the national news review for sust raona 
TiSnt opinions. time so to, loan Fe} 
of 18' weeks, 15 cts. Cheapest review published. —— 

Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C, 


LLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MISSOURI. Col. 
ia (Peblahed ot 9.00) Sens, meetin yy 
R vay. Pe ENT RACES in the mmenaies 
Published ot $1.50) Sent, prepaid, for 75 ets, 
Send stamp for catalogue. 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., Sr. Lous, Mo, 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 














Leech, ete 
lection offered for Sale in the World Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrzer T, 
Spzncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


uthors’ 2=". SIXTH YEAR. Advice, Criticiam, 


AD) work tnveied 
‘Agency. 





and Disposal. 
wee AUTHOR “ND 1 PUBLISHER. 


Rererences: Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 





UTHORS.—The New York Bureau of Revision gives : 1, Thorough 
and competent revision of MSS. of all kinds. vena 


Coan.” Established 1880: unique in position and success. Terms by 
agreement. Address Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





“Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Coun’ 
— Scribner's Book Buyer. mas See fe 


THE 
ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DIAL IS REGULARLY ON SALE 

In Curcaco by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue. 
Chas. McDonald & Co., 69 Washington Street. 
Brentano’s, 206 Wabash Avenue. 
C. W. Curry, 75 State Street. 

New Yor«. 

Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

Wassincron. 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Lonpon, Encianp. 

B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. 
ae a News Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery 


ae... eh. ee by the 
American News Co. and its branches. 





H. Ss Say Sey eae 
DEALER IN 
Measures, and other Periodicals. er re 








ns a ex 
English second-hand Books for collectérs. 


H. W. HAGEMANN, Importer, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New Yor« Crry. 


** The Dial is the best and ablest literary journal in the coun- 
try.’"—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
WE WILL PAY ONE DOLLAR EACH FOR COPIES OF 
THE DIAL, IF IN GOOD CONDITION, FOR OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1882, AND FOR JANUARY, 1883. 
ADDRESS THE DIAL, 315 WABASH AV., CHICAGO. 





“The Dial is unsurpassed by any other literary journal in 
England or America.’’"— SIR WALTER BESANT. 
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ONLY 72 HOURS 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED. 
Via the Santa Fé Route, 


Leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, reaching Los Angeles in 72 hours and 
San Diego in 76 bours. Returns Mondays and 
Thursdays. Connecting train for San Francisco 

Superb vestibuled Puliman palace sleepers, 
buffet smoking car and dining car. Most lux- 
urious service via any line. 

Daily California Express, carrying palace and 
tourist sleepers, leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, address 


Ww. J. BLACK, 
G. P. A., A. T. & 8. F. R’y, Topexa, Kas., 
Or, C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., Carcaco. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 W. 234 8t., New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


TELEPATHY AND THE SUBLIMINAL SELF 
e Automatism, lo 
Chicago Tribune : “Certain 


comtstentions aseptic to teed tha book without 
he did when he began. eo 


peep ot ed A game in the best sense of the word popu- 
+ + « There is need Yeoh « book.” 
“He 


: repudiates the idea of the supernatural alto- 
and in this he isin accord with the best thought of the day » > 
Courant: “The work of a scientist, not of a crank . »» 
reading.” 7 
MAT IN LONDON. 
and 
1.25 


Notes (1871-7). By Cuarntzs Gavanmp. 


possessing a decided historic value.” is 

New York Evening Post: “ Many well-known figures flit across 

Feendhmnen’s pagea, usb 0 Sow Amettonne canny am.” 

ROWAN AND RAMSAY'S CUBA, Second Edition. $1.25. 

TEN BRINK’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. IL, Part 2, 
XIVth Century to Elizabeth's Accession. $2.00. 


PRANCKE’S GERMAN LITERATURE, SOCIAL FORCES IN. 
Vth Century to 1894. $2.00 net. 

RAE’S RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. A Definitive Life. - 
With portraits. 2 vols. $7.00. 

CHEVRILLON’S IN INDIA. Exquisite sketches of travels among 
the Hindus. $1.50. 

FORD’S HON. PETER STIRLING. Eighteenth Edition of a pop- 
ular American novel. $1.50. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
The Diamond Special 


CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS. 
SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9 p.m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further 
information of your local ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


Westward Through the Rockies. 


The traveler, tourist, or business man is wise when he selects 
the Rio Grande Western Railway, ‘* Great Salt Lake Route,” 
for his route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transconti- 
nental line passing directly Salt Lake City, and in 
addition to the glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the 
Great Salt Lake and picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Valley, 
it offers the choice of three distinct routes through the moun- 
tains and the most magnificent scenery in the world. On all 
Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs are granted at Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and other points of interest. Double daily 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist sleeping-cars 
between Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

For illustrative pamphlets descriptive of the ‘Great Salt 
Lake Route,” write to L. B. EvELAND, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth St., Kansas City, or F, A. WADLEIGH, 
General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City. 








JUST PUBLISHED. ; 
Through Unknown 


African 
Countries. 


By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. 

Thoroughly Illustrated. Contains also five special Maps 
drawn from daily observations by the author. Pages 
i-xvi., 1-471. Price, $5.00. 


A thrilling and informing story of a brave endeavor to pen- 
etrate into the unknown interior of the Dark Continent, which 
attempt, in spite of the many perils and difficulties encoun- 
tered, was ultimately successful. Rarely has such a hazardous 
undertaking been so 


successfully accomplished. 
The story is told with no straining after literary effect, but 
is a simple unaffected narrative of a splendid performance. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring 





known author. List sent on application. Also cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 
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Ready in April. 


PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. 

By Amuuia E. Barr. About 250 pages, illustrated, 
i ——— |. Eas 
last fall the author phan oad on cisouah of the Wie, boop 

Sf Sha Deos'n Sethen, Liss Baum, As the si 
antecedents still farther 
. Barr has written 


** THE STAND-BY.’’ 
By Epauunp P. Dore. About 250 pages, 12mo, $1.25. 


immovable body. Th phen dy wes a fact. 
Foae ano un petelo te hwhent Ga testa tubasbet finan. 


ONE MAN WHO WAS CONTENT. 
By Mrs. Scuvuyter Van RenssecaEr. About 150 pages, 


NATURE IN A CITY YARD. 

By ae M. bopper About 160 pages, 16mo, $1.00. 

This is of i —a Thorean 
forcibly from Walden Bonde tod cabin rd, crbb'dy conned confin’d 
in a thickly populated city. One would never suspect tha 
this ardent delves in the spade soll of Brooklyn back yard 
was by profession a daily j There is no suspicion of 
hack-work about these “ rambling dissertations”’ on nature, 
art, and society. 


“FOR THE COUNTRY.” 
By Ricuarp Wane ae About 100 pages, 


WT ay oped ae Paw 
war Weapholds Oden of metiocalien nd of Sat citheeskte 


Two books by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
Each about 125 pages, 16mo, $1.00. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN. 


TALKS TO YOUNG WOMEN. 
the famous New York preacher 
= himeo an effectively to an audience of wo puegn an 
Beer ads cosas ths ie address himwell in evry 
straight to to the heart and 





Recent Successes. 


SONNY. 
of Stories. By Ruta McEnery a nee, $1.00. 
” is a little Arkansas boy, whose adventures are 
doting father, a sim Ie ld fares whose whole 
New York World 1 sare, 


por and wii Bike codes of eek ee 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
a a ga 
‘or ‘ou e years 
to the Pall Mall Gazette = department entitled" Withoes 
Prejudice,” in which he has commented on men, women, life, 
manners, and . Such of these comments as havea 
leatheg valle oxo quihesed taho Gils volume. 


STORIES OF A SANCTIFIED TOWN. 
i wis wang Forman. 12mo, $1.25, 

‘ames iteomb wrote recently to th | 
* Long ago I should ete The Con aon 
did the author of ae Stole t 
Town.’ In this immediate regi tee beck bec onsen oad 
most wholesome and deli ul one.’’ The book contains 
twelve stories of a community in Western K ; 


THE SHADOW CHRIST. 
By Geraup Srantey Lez. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ The aim of the writer of Fh dae hoontitel (atle beck. ae 
a reviewer of the Chicago Livi 
intimately connected with our 


A Book of 


Hfe ts" wrapped 
 Raquisital 


never 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 
By Pamir ATKINSON. 265 pages, $1.50. 


caber a 


otk pn den pay Sa 
eevee bits tori est met th shaply told, in togord 
in 
se ths Satave abl unto of choctcieity, . 


THE CAT AND THE CHERUB. 
Stories by Cuxsrsr Baitey Fernatp. 300 pages, $1.25, 
This book is “7 een. The San Fran- 
Pe that “ Stoddard is said to 
contain” The Cat and the Charu the best shor 
of fiction produced in the United States within a d 


THE WONDERFUL WHEEL. 
By Mary meer } pr r pages, > pe ate 
A charming romance of isiana, the story potter 
his feeinenn wheel and i its effect upon the ~ t Creoles. 
The Woman's Journal says: “ This is a wor of genius.” 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 
By Karnaring B. Woop. 200 poses, $1.50. 
A collection of 2500 clever quotations for ae Ge on meets, 


ete. - ae ee oe Oe 
P Books that Peop! are Reading,” for it is so 


entertaining 
Pre pre dn Dy te thane pop ges ott me 
to prepare. 
AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 
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